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The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 


Admitted by the Profession to be the most 
Wonderful and Valuable Remedy ever discovered. 
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TRANSMISSION AT 
Boos Barss. 


The Opinions 


" [Throughout the fierce discussion that has raged around 
religious teaching in schools, not very much has been heard 
of what the children themselves would like in the way of 
Bible instruction, Here, then, in the opinions of some 
jomous ministers of alt denominations, are the sacred 
stories children love best, and why.) 


FORBES PHILLIPS, Vicar of 


By the Rev. wall 


Gorleston, and, as ‘“ Athol Forbes,” 
Known as a playwright. ie A 
Tue Bible story which fascinated me as a boy, an 
still arrest — by its dramatic charm, is that 
of Joseph. In my work as a clergyman I find the 
unfolding of this old-world romance never fails to 
attract the attention of children. The reasons are 


many. ee 

They as children feel a kindredship with the youth 
Joseph. The picture of the home and the wonderful 
and partial love of the old man for the lad is some- 
thing they easily understand. Indeed, so much of 
the story reflects their own lives. 

Then the tale of adventure after adventure never 
fails to attract the young mind. His cruel Ict and 


his final triumph, the meeting with tho father again, 


who thought of him as y WA 


dead, all make up a climax 
which is thrilling. 


e Rev.Canon the Most Hon. the Marquis 
= of NORMANBY, well Known for his long 
and successful work amongst children. 

I am afraid that it is out of my power to give 
you the information you seek. It would, I fancy, 
greatly depend on the children’s teacher which one 
of the many Bible stories he makcs to appeal most 
to their hearts. . 

I have always in my work amongst children (and 
this has been lifelong) never dwelt in special ape 
one Bible story moreyhan another. ‘I have tri to 
make each one that was most suitable, and as it 
seemed reguired, fit into 


the niches of child ; 
character with ite lesson , : 
of warning and of en- . _ /, 
couragement. , ‘ 


By the Rev. Father BERNARD VAUGHAN, 
the eminent Jesuit, whose scathing ser- 
mone on the “ Sins of Society” recently 
made a sensation. 

I have not noticed which of the many Bible stories 
appeals most to boys or girls. I rather fancy the 


fascination would depend upon the way the story 
is told. Boys, as a rule, of course, li leeds of 
daring, while girls fancy tales of woe. ut any 


bois ate to sai Renutyanye 


By the Rev. F. B. MEYER, the famouse Baptist 
Minister of Christ Church, Westminster 
Bridge ad. 

You ask me which Bible story holds the first place ; 
first, amongst the boys, then the girls. I wish that 
I could take a plebiscite of our Sunday scholars—this 
would settle the thing beyond controversy. 

Taking the boys first, I should say that David and 
Goliath will always be the first favourite. The 
grounds are not far to seek. 

(1) David is generally pictured as a boy. (2) Every 
boy would like to hit when he slings a stone, and 
admires the young shepherd’s deft eye and hand. 
(3) It was so plucky of the young champion to do 
what all the armed men flinched from. (4) There's 
a savour of Jack the Giant-Killer in the whole narra- 
tive. (5) It is gratifying to a lad’s mind to fcel that 
the man who swears at him is vulnerable. (6) That 
David should cut off the giant's head with his own 
sword is a grim retribution, which a boy’s nature 
vichly appreciates. (7) That the shepherd-lad should 

sent for to see the King is a fitting finale. 

The religious part of the story is taken as the paper 
and string of a parcel. Not forgotten, but viewed 

Al rights reserved.) 


of Well-known 
Preacher's. 


eoTo. INTERESTOL WOE 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 6G) 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 14, 1907. 


as an accessory that can 
be di with, at no 
detriment to the. story 
itself. : 
As to the girls. The 
* majority of itls, I think, 
would vote to the premier 
lace the story of the Find- 
ing of Moses, 

(1) They are often set, as 
Miriam was, to watch the 
: baby-brother. (2) They like 

: the mystery of the floating 
cradle, which Jochebed launched on the Nile. 
(8) They appreciate the words, “and the babe wept” 
—of course he did, he wanted feeding. (4) They like 
to think of a real princess with her maidens—it is 
something like Cinderella. (5) It is interesting to 
think of the little plot between Miriam and her 
mother, and that the babe got back to the cottage, 
from which he had been borne forth with tears an 
hour or so before. , 

There are no stories like Bible stories, polished like 


the stones on the sea-beach by - oy 
FR Wane: 


the attrition of centuries. 
——_—— to 

Tourist (looking over a steep precipice) : “T sup- 
pose people fall down here often, don’t they?” 

Guide: “No; once is enough for most of ’em.” 

a 

“ Annie,” called Mrs, Hiram from the foot of the 
stairs, “how about breakfast?” 

“Ob,” replied the new servant, who had over- 
slept herself, “ye naden’t trouble to bring me anny. 
I ain’t very hungry this mornin’.” 


——— 
AH! THAT’S THE QUESTION. 

AT an examination in an English school the teacher 
was so pleased with his class that he said they could 
ask him any question they liked. 

Some were asked and replied to. Secing one little 
fellow in deep thought, the teacher asked him for a 
question. The boy answered, with a grave face: 

“P-please, sirs if you was in a soft mud-heap up 
to your neck, and I was to throw a brick at your 
head, would you duck?” 

The answer is not recorded. 


ee eee 
4 # ae you congratulated our hostess on her birth- 
ay 

“No,” answered Miss Cayenne; “I have condoled 
with her!” 

—_sj-———- 

“Tue difference between a woman and a glass,” 
said the funny fellow, “is that the glass reflects 
without speaking, while a woman speaks without 
reflecting.” 

“And the difference between you and a glass,” said 
the sharp girl, “is that the glass is polished!” 


ee 

CITIES WITH HUMAN COCK-PITS. 

ALMOST every st has its pivotal point, which is 
also usually its cock-pit on occasion; that is to say 
when popular passions are inflamed, and riot and 
revolution are in the air. 

London’s is, of course, Trafalgar Square, wherein 
the other day Moderates and Progressives waged 
bitter war for the space of one brief Saturday after- 
noon. Here have centred practically all the serious 
disturbances that have upset the equanimity of the 
Metropolis during the past fifty years or so. 

Also, from here, the mob of unemployed sallied 
forth on that memorable afternoon in March, 1886, to 


wreck and loot the West-End jewellers’ shops; while |- 


it was for attempting to force an entrance into it, 
on “Bloody Sunday” of the year following, that John 
Burns received a sentence of Anprinlense plus a 
cracked skull, a fate shared at the same time and 
place by several hundred other less distinguished 
champions of free speech and the right of free public 
meeting. 

Some of these cock-pits of cities are curiously 
named. Birmingham’s, for instance, is knewn as 
the Bull Ring. Chicago’s is the Haymarket, and 
has seen many desperate conflicts, notably that be- 
tween the polico and the Socialists on May 65th, 
1886, when dynamite bombs were thrown and many 
lives were lost. The Sandhills, San Francisco's 
favourite cock-pit, possesses, too, an equally sinister 
history, coupled with an equally curious name. 

All these records, however, are completely thrown 
into the shade by that achieved by Paris’s cock-pit, 
known with peculiar inappropriateness as the Place 
de la Concorde. Victor Hugo used to say that each 
square foot of this great open space—it is three or 
four times the size of Trafalgar Square—had been 
consecrated by the blood of a thousand Frenchmen. 
Lrobably he was not far out in his estimate. 


EKLY. 
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Ong PExny, 


FAME GAINED THROUGH SHIPWRECKS, 

Ir is an ill wind that blows no good. Prince 
Henry of the Netherlands, because of his behaviour 
at the wreck of the Berlin, finds himself suddenly 
famous and popular, and nowhere more so than in 
Holland, where onl yr yosenday as it were, he was 
most cordially dislike . 

There is something that appeals very strongly to 
all mankind in these rescues from the maw of an 
an sea, such as Queen Wilhelmina’s consord 
achieved. Nor does it matter much whether the deed 
be done by prince or peasant. Already, indeed, peo- 
ple are putting Captain Sperling s name before that 
of Prince Henry, with tho cordial approval, be it 
said, of the latter, who was one of the earliest te 
recognise the brave fellow’s efforts and to congratu- 
late him upon their success. 

Unusually long-lived, too, is fame gained after this 
fashion. Grace Darling’s name continues to be in- 
voked in story and in song almost daily, although 
nearly seventy years have gone by since she put out 
in her little coble from the Fern Rock Lighthouse 
= sone the crew of the wrecked steamer, Forfar- 

ire. 

At Mar ale Jou will always find a little knot of 
people gathe in respectful admiration round the 
trophy erected in memory of the crew of the life 
boat, Friend of all Nations, who were drowned in 
attempting a rescue in December, 1897; and the 
similar monuments at Caistor, near Yarmouth, and 
at Aldeburgh, have become regular shrines of pilgrim- 
age for the tens of thousands of visitors who flock 
each year to thcse popular seaside resorts. 

Who, too, cannot recall the thrill of mingled pity 
and admiration that ran through England on Decem- 
ber 10th, 1886, when it became known that the South- 

rt and St. Anne’s lifeboats had been Jost with all 

ands while attempting to rescue the crew. of the 


Mexico; pity and admiration that was quickly trans- . 


formed into solid cash for the widows and orphans, 
and which drew frpm the late Mr. Clement Scott one 
z “ most stirring lyrics, “The Warriors of the 
ea?” 
ee 2 eee 


ing?” 

Schanys “Please, m’m, a burglar’s been caught in 
West Street, and mother sent me round to the police- 
station to see if it was father.” 

3 Lo 

Ernez: “How do you manage to prevent your papa 
from opening your love-letters?” 

Doris: “I get George to address them to him, and 
write ‘Cigar Price List’ on the envelope. Then dad 
throws them into the waste-paper basket without 
opening them, and I fish them out.” 


——a 


Mns. Buss: “Here is a letter I want you to post, 
dear. It is to my milliner, countermanding an order 
for a hat.” 

Mr. Bliss: “Here; take this piece of cord and tie 
both my hands behind my back, so that I won't 


forget it.” 
ore Gees 
THE DESCRIPTION ERRED. 

Wuen young Mr. Blake consented to meet an un- 
known second cousin at tho railway station, his 
sister Kate told him that he could not help knowing 
her as soon as he saw her, because she was so pretty. 
Thus equipped, he went to the station. 

In the waiting-room he saw a young woman in 
dark blue sitting near the bookstall, and after a 
look or two he approached her and asked : 

“Are you Miss Bradford ?” 

“No,” said the young woman, “I am not.” 

“I hope you will excuse me,” he hastened to say. 
“T am here to meet a Miss Bradford. She ig 
cousin. I have never seen her. My sister Kate ‘is 
the only one in our ears who knows her. Kate 
intended to meet her, but she is ill with a cold, and 
the doctor forbade it, so I had to come. She told me 
I would know Jennie because she is so pretty. ‘She 
is the prettiest girl you ever saw,’ Kate said. ‘Just 
pick out the prettiest girl in the station, and you'll 
e sure to find Jennie.’ So that’s what ‘I did. 1 
hope you're not vexed.” 

a a young woman blushed. Young Mr. Blake 
sighed. 

“I'm sorry,” he said, with another sigh. “I don't 
know whom to ask next. I don’t see anybody else 
who comes up to the description. Perhaps Cousin 
a a? Ao aes 

tall girl in brown sat near the girl in blue. 
pert now rose and looked quite over ‘Mr. Blake's 
ead. 

“Yes, she did,” she said, with much dienity. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Blake, “are you ia 

“Yes, I am,” said the girl in brown. 


George Griffith’s famous novel, ‘The Angal of the Revolution,” may now be obtained for 6d. at all booKstalle and newsagen‘s. 
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The Narrative of Eighteen Years’ Persecution. 


Written by GEORGE EDALJI Exclusively for this Paper. 


Early in 1903 cattle-maiming outrages of a revolting character were perpetrated in 
the neighbourhood of Great Wyrley, Staffordshire. On August 17th of that year a pony 
belonging to a colliery was mutilated, and for this deed the police arrested George Edalji, 
the son of the Vicar of Great Wyrley. He was tried on most unsatisfactory evidence, 
and sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude. After undergoing three years’ imprisonment 
he has been suddenly released on ticket-of-leave. Now, for the first time, he writes 
the whole history of his persecution. 


This remarkable story commenced in No. 864. Back numbers containing the former instalmenty can 
be obtained from your newsagent for 5d. or from these offices for 8id., post free. 


WHAT MR. EDALJI HAS ALREADY TOLD US. D 
Mr. Epaus's persecution began in the summer of 1988, | to be taken in first court. 

when his father received many abusive and threatening I was surprised, however, to find that somehow it 
ps ga Dene the Po ue the Elaijia, Be her ee had found its way into the lower court, presid 
8 ferva ° A . 

: it ‘ust a foolish | OVET by Sir Reginald Hardy and other county jus- 

to keep the peace, her eolicitor stating it was just & t00 tices. The STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER nelhaic i| that 

+2 ima . freak series of abusive letters pete pee i r ky Fieri in ie? fre oer hy he bed hh we of 

rea’ yriey carage. ey were w ou ly writte! atherton (c! irman is lords' ip ing per- 

and contained terrible abuse and threats to ? : 
murder George Edalji and eome of his relations. The assist- pind Bt accused against whom the 


Under these circumstances, it seems scarcely neces 


or eve1 probably at assizes, I naturally expected it 


bo Cioores - author of the Fe peng eal epee gin : th la bh 
and 1895 many hoaxes were perpetra on the aljis. sa int ou e r by 0 
Tradesmen were asked to.eend to the Vicarage all: manner been to Teasater ne case ania an 


a 
Detectives. were requested to call to undertake aalioats IRREGULAR PROCEEDINGS. 


commissions. Forged libellous advertiscments were i I 

in London and_ provincial rs—even the Tums and t was thought necessary for the Clerk of the Peace 
STANDARD . were  climioed—vand forged public apologies were | to sit in the first court and ag Sir R. Hardy had 
also Printed. orge Edalji himself had accusations made against me no experience in such complicated cases as mine, 

ji himself had a + as : 7 

him by the police. In the firet instance: be was accised © e got a practising member of the sessions “by re- 
placing a leaflet eo as to make it a) Tae it had been 
put under the door. Afterwards they insisua 

something about.a key which was iscovered on the kitchen 
doorstep of the Vicarage. Neither of these charges was pro- 


at Worley, “Estie ig Agi y ee i ieeted, sad 1888—July or Aug a series of letters commenced. 
_the ® documenta the reverend gentleman hsd received fen dee = see or ne og 

“Gn the early part of 1008, however, the notorious cattle popanbes ee and all sorte of hoaxes began. 
maiming outrages commenced. The continued with impunity ame ee ch al Mma ” incident. reithoat 

for a long time without an arrest being effected, and public Pe pr h. ).—“ Leaflet ' = nt. 

i i i lice were severely criticised for , ters, hoaxes, forgeries of daily occurrence. 


same they refused to consider ) 3995 1909. Seven ong series of letters ended. 


Some of the events In connection with Mr. 


Prinoipal 
Edalji's case from 1888 to the present date: 


1895—December.—Seco: 


“amy suggestions made to them. Eveutually_ they watched spas ‘lated. 
Baalii'a reciente ee oak graveyard. ast 17th Me Oey Sos? orse ‘of Mr. Holmes killed. 
n the ice heard 0! e outrage 0 7 . - _ . 
Edalji was arcited. On the day he was teoat i before the April 2nd.—Horee of Mr. Thomas killed. 


magistrates a great crowd lined the streets, the court was May ee - 2* fewsit er 
pe — igs Press rere Rng Green killed. killed ; 
sides being charged with ca’ maiming, Mr. Edalj: had th.—'T'w - killed. 
the charge of threatening to murder a police-sergeant pre- Jom ee Movers, Harrison and Oo eo 
killed 


Say ire) = ence the — aT ate ae z y home. 
hilet Mr Edalji was awaiting tria ice i ‘ . 
letter from a onne housemaid, ‘ which sho stated that she aly of le (first sub-ceries) ben, 
knew positively the author of the annoying letters. pom a pales. 
police, however, did not follow thie clue up. . " 

At this period a newspaper complained rather bitterly about 
the police methods. Young men were taken to the ice 
station promiscuously, cross-examincd at great length, and 
then released. 


As I find there are still a great many people who 
think that I was charged with maiming several ani- 
mals, and also that 1 was convicted of threatening 
to murder Sergeant Robinson, it seems best to remove 
this misapprehension by pointing out that the only 
maiming charge made against me was in respect of 
the pony injured on August 17th, 1903, and, further, 
that though the letter containing the threat to murder 
was wrongfully admitted as evidence against me on 
the mutilation charge Ktogetens hia’ bags pel November 3rd. Two, horves of Ms, Stanley Kil . 

and even & of a letter, the original o' ve } ry Ist, 1904.—No er ott 
rehich the Aacduriting o rt had never even seen), the ee animale Sore in at migat, Many letters. 
charge itself was ultimately abandoned. 1904— March pA tate » Boers inj an 

A case of such importance and intricacy as mine March 25th.—Arrest of a collier for last o kites He 
ought never to have been sent to Quarter Sessions was convicted. Outrages and letters lobe. 
at all; but the Cannock magistrates in their wisdom, § 1906—October ge xsere 7 ; 
decided that at sessions it should be tried. Had I re ae ued Ce ”) ef ethers 
known as much then as I do now of the mode of with detectives at G.P.O. ° un 
administering justice (save the mark!) in Stafford- 
shire, I should have endeavoured to get it tried out - 
of the county altogether. uesé and apectel arrangement % ig Wives i 

“Tt was a case that ought never to have been left ; gement”™ to assist him to try 
to Quarter Sessions,” remarked the Dany Main the case Now it eS there wan monhing 
(October 23rd, 1903), and I may mention that this is | .ocig¢i hoe tee bas Sa te mt age ar at the 
not only the view of the most eminent members of | 74 ha: ng — er hea: thet , e*" le et the geen 
the Bar, but also, I believe, of everybody else who are het c5 eens & a ) court 
has followed my cage, except, of course, the police ft ge 7 =e ai a ct “" so oF ——— Lat the 
and those responsible for having it tried at sessions. - Ree a ate = : e e = . D. ape 
It is not true that I wished it heard there. Here thee a Lapis whieh . pret bess i. 

’ :] 
TRIED IN THE SECOND COURT. ; « justice” ; first my case, which ought to have gone 

It is customary for two courts to be constituted at | to assizes, is sent td sessions ; next, it is unceremoni- 
Btaffordshire Sessions. The first court is presided | ously hustled into the second court, although admit- 
over by the chairman of the sessions, and to this | tedly the most important case for trial; the chairman 
court cases of 3 complicated or serious nature are of such court wants someone to help him to try the 
assigned ; while the second court, over which the | case; the Clerk of the Peace either can’t or won't 
assistant chairman reigns supreme, deals with cases | come to his assistance (what became of the deputy 
cf less gravity. Now, nowing that my case was by Clerk of the Peace I don’t know), accordingly, a gen- 
far the most important in the calendar, and that it | tleman, who is not an official of the court, appears 
had excited a keener interest throughout Stafford- | on the scene, and he is allowed to absent himself 
shire than any case ever before tried at the sessions | while the case ig -heing heard. 


ended. 
Anges 4 tun-Deny of Great Wyrley Colliery Company 


August 18th.—My arrest. 
Beptember.—Second sub-scries of third series of letters 


began. 

September 21st.—Horse of Mr. H. Green killed. 

September 29th.—Green confesses to killing his horse. 

October 15 (about).—Second sub-series of third series 
of letters e 

October 16th.—Green retracts confessions, and alleges 
obtained by threats. 

October 20th to 23rd.—My trial. Seven years’ penal 
servitude. : 

October 25th (about).—Third sub-cerics of third series 
of letters \e - 

November Srd.—Two horses of Mr. Stanley killed. 


ALJIS OWN STORY. 


WEEK ENDING 
Marcu 14, 1207, 


——l 


Commenting on this matter in the Dairy Cunos:: 12 
(December 2lst, 1903), Mr. Yelverton remarks: 
Such an absurd position requires no demonsiii 

The gentleman who was called in to sit was a p 
barrister of the sessions, not an official in any sha, 
form. Outside the court at Stafford, or off the gta 
the Savoy, I never heard of such a suggestion thi: . 
practising barrister . . . could assume the roi. . 
a quick-change artiste, and I desire to point out 11. 
this is a matter pages Ors ally the administrati-n . 
justice, and that a verdict o tained under such ¢lre:., 
stances ought not to be allowed to stand. 

I have searched in vain for any authority whaiv-r 
for the employment of a practising barrister in i 
advisory sense at Quarter Sessions. A judye it 
assizes might just as well ask some famous couns j 
to share the Bench with him and advise him | \ 
to sum up and what sentence to give. Assumin: 
for the moment that my case was properly assigi..! 
to the second court, the persons to try me were ||). 
assistant chairman and the jury, but nobody els 
If Sir R. Hardy felt unequal to the task, he shiui! 
have said-so, and declined to undertake it. Ji 
employment of a barrister to assist him was men!ly 
illegal, or, anyway unusual and irregular, but his 
being allowed to absent himself while the case wis 
proceeding was grossly unfair. ° 

¢ A CONTRAST. 

In a recent case where a basket-maker was charge:] 
with horse maiming horse stealing, he was tric! 
at Stafford Assizes; but yet this inferior and irreg:- 
larly constituted court o Quarter Sessions was «m- 
sidered good enough for me, a solicitor, to take my 
trial on the charge of horse maiming and threatenin< 
to commit a murder. The other magistrates who sat 
with Sir R. Hardy were Rear-Admiral the Irn. 
A. ©. Littleton, Captain the Hon. H. T. Alls pp. 
and two others. As regards the jury, I regret ! do 
not know who they were or I would certainly give 
them a short gratuitous advertisement in the shape 
of their names and addresses. As, however. ail 
efforts to trace them have failed, it may be that 
modesty compels them to remain in obscurity. 

: “ . HE CASE OPENED. 

Mr. W. J. Disturnal, who, with Mr. H. A. Tani 
son (instructed by Mr. Barnes of Lichfield), pruse- 
cuted, remarked that I was a solicitor of great mer! 
and distinction, and that, though the investigati: 1 
the court had to undertake was no ordinary one. he 
trusted I should have a fair trial. (It seems obvicus 
he was in doubt whether the second court of Quarter 
Sessions was the proper place to try the case in.) 

After drawing attention to the finding of the peony 
at 5.40 a.m. by the boy Garrett, he remarked that 
the animal was uninjured at nine o'clock the pre- 
vious evening, that the scene of the tragedy was only 
about half a mile from my home, that I was notice! 
we several people in the village after nine that night. 

at I did not give a full and true account of my 
movements when the ee demanded it, and als» 
that I asserted I got home at 9.30, whereas it was 
ten minutes later. 

Counsel further said that as soon as the pulicc 
heard of the a a constable was sent to the 
railway station at Wyrley py tat me the inspector 
wanted to see me, but that I Wo id not wait, alleging 
I had a business engagement in Birmingham ; ani, 
moreover, t while I was conversing with the cn- 
stable, that officer's uncle happened to come to the 
station and remarked that another horse had ben 
killed, at which I smiled. 

Counsel submitted that I went to Birmingham to 
avoid arrest. He then stated that the police visit! 
my home soon and asked to see all my 
clothes, which my parents produced, among which 
were a coat, vest, and trousers which were dam). 
and that though it appeared there was not any 
quantity of blood on my clothing, a little had been 

ound which conformed to the mammalian charact' : 
but the most convincing testimony against me, sail 
counsel, waa the presence of a number of short hur-e 
hairs on the jacket and vest which corresponded ex- 
actly in colour, length, and structure with the hair 
on a bit of : cut from the animal’s abdomen. 

Counsel then stated that I was arrested at mr 
Birmingham office owing to my failure to give i 
satisfactory lanation to the police about th: 
clothing. Mr. arnal next referred to the pulic: 
having found footmarks near the scene of the un- 
rage, which they alleged were similar to prints whieh 
they themselves made with @ pair of boots of mine, 
which were worn down at tlie heels. 

Another feature of the case to which counsel si! 
considerable importance was attached was the fier 
that a number of anonymous letters had come 1!""" 
the on of the police, most of which \r 
Gurrin, an eminent handwriting expert, who ha! 
last figured in the celebrated Moat Farm muri | 
trial (and who, let me here remind the reader, alse 
“ ” under less auspicious circumstances befure 
the Beck Commission), considered were written hy 
me, but in a disguised hand. 

After mentioning that the offence was one of 4 
long series of similar crimes, counsel explained that 
it wae not all I had committed all the previevs 
outrages, but that without knowing of the earlier 
offences the jury could not understand the references 
to them in the letters, some of which were sent '\ 
me in order, he submitted, that I might get in tone! 
with the police and find out from them where they 
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were watching, so as to be able to elude their 
ivilance. 

ae insinuated that it was untrue that I had 
offered a reward with the bend fide intention of ascer- 
tuining who had published the slanders about me, 
aul suggested that I had myself caused the false 
report to be circulated in order to give me the oppor- 
nity of. contradicting it, and thereby bring the 
police in contact with me and ascertain all about 
their movements. . : ; 

Referring to the outrage while I was in prison, Mr. 

Disturnal observed the defence could fairly say it 
was hot committed by me, but the letters would 
show that I was not acting alone, but in conjunction 
with other persons, and what, therefore, was more 
likely than for one of my confederates to commit 
another crime in order to fabricate evidence in my 
avour ? 
: Next. counsel stated that when the police had called 
upon me with reference to the letter they had very 
carefully scrutinised me, and that I had shown 
myself mora, than ordinarily interested in the out- 
rages. Also that I had told the police they ought to 
employ bloodhownds to track down the criminal, and 
said 1 believed the crimes were the work of some 
deranged person, and that the police were not adopt- 
ing the best methods to discover the culprit. 

Tartior, said counsel, it would be proved that I 
knew some of the people who were mentioned in 
the anonymous letters; and, also, that after the 
discovery of a previous outrage, I had been heard to 
state in public that I believed they were Blewitt's 
which was really the case. In conclusion, counsel 
said I refused to let several of my friends stand bail 
for me, and also that in reply to a question put to 
me by a constable when in the cells at Cannock, I 
made use of a significant observation. This remark 
would be sworn to by the officer to whom it was 
addressed, and counsel suggested that it proved I 
knew what was about to happen wher I refused bail. 

NO MOTIVE ALLEGED. 

It will ba noticed. counsel alleged no motive on m 
part for this atrocity in his speech; and thoug 
throughout the hearing of the case every circumstance 
which would be jikely to influence the jury against 
me was ostentatiously paraded before them, and 
though everything which my friends or I had said 
or done or omitted to say or do with reference to the 
charge was brought forward by the prosecution, yet 
it was never even insinuated that I had any motive 
for this offence. Now, for every crime there must 
be some motive, and usually the greater the crime 
the more apparent the motive becomes, the only ex- 
ception being where the offender is insane or pos- 

; some mania. But the prosecution never 
hinted that I was in any way mentally deranged 
or subject to any lust for bloodshed, or that I was 
of a cruel disposition. And if any further proof of 
my sanity is needed, I have only to refer to the fact 
that far from being consigned to a criminal lunatic 
asylum or even to Parkhurst, I was sent direct from 
Lewes Prison to Portland, where I remained till 
within two days of my discharge. In commenting 
on this failure of the prosecution to suggest any 
motive, TruTH (January 12th, 1905) says: 

In considering the general effect of the evidence given 
at the trial and the facts that have transpired since, tho 
first point to which I would call attention is the gross 
improbability, amounting almost to incredibility, of the 
charge. This consideration must be placed first, because 
the greater the antecedent improbability, the more 
definite and conclusive must be the evidence required to 
rebut it. We are asked to believe—or the j were asked 
to believe—that a young man, a gentleman y birth and 
education, who has been brought up in a country vicarage, 
has entered with distinction on etudy of ine law, 
and is just making a start in his profession, has for 
months amused himself, while at home at night in the 
mtervals of his prof work, by going about the 
country committing a series of the most brutal and 
revolting outrages upon dumb animals, and inflicting at 
the same time heavy loss upon his neighbours, his father's 
parishioners, many of the owners of the animals being 
Very poor people. It is true that Edalji was only charged 
with one 5 ic offence in the series. But, as in the case 
of Mr Beck, all the circumstances suggest that the same 
hand was concerned in all the crimes, or at least that 
they were the work of a gang of confederates. The prose- 
cution expressly acce this view of the matter. They 
were forced at the same time to accept a further hypo- 
thesis, which adds to the improbability of their casc— 
namely, that for the purpose of his motiveless and brutal 
herr this yoene. selisitor had allied himeelf with 
much ower station in life thes himeeif” Preumabiy of 

A JUROR'S MISTAKE. 


After the — for the prosecution the court 
adjourned for luncheon. I had to return to the big 
toom I have already mentioned, where I was left to 
eat my dinner (sent from the prison) alone while the 
two warders who had charge of me went to have 
theirs. On the reassembling of the ccurt a little 
re! was occasioned by the non-arrival of one of 
the jurors. After 8 few minutes he appeared, and 
2 reply to @ question from the Bench explained that 
by had gone to the first court by mistake, whercupon 
ue chairman told him he was very stupid and Rad 
ept the court waiting five minutes, for which he 
ought to be fined £5, though he would be let off 
that time. Probably most people will think the 
Juryman less stupid than those responsible for con- 
sisning my case to the second court or to Quarter 
Sessions at all. 


(Another fong instalment next week.) 


A SHATTERED ILLUSION. : 
“Ox, Charles,” said the sweet girl, “you've had 


your hair cut!” 


Charieg admitted the undeniable fact, and tried to 


turn the conversation into more tender channels; but 
the sweet girl turned away and sighed. 


“T 


wish you hadn’t had it cut, Charles,” she said. 


“You have destroyed an illusion.” 


“Why, m 


darling,” he said, i ise, “did you 
think that "ial loae I z 


ause I wore my hair long I was a poet 


or an artist?” 


“Oh, no,” she murmured. 


“Then what illusion have I destroyed?” 

She was silent for a moment. 

“Perhaps I should say,” she said sadly, “that you 
have revealed to me a fact I never before suspected. 
One of your ears is larger than the other.” 


— ee ff 
“Now, then,” said the teacher of arithmetic, “ what 
is ‘above par’?” 
“T think I know,” ventured a small boy. 
“Well?” asked the teacher. 


“It’s ma.” 

: —_———o fo 

“Hasn’r Reggie a funny-shaped head?” 

“Yes; reminds you of Saturday and Monday at 
Brighton!” 


Scene—Editor’s sanctum. 
excitedly): “Here’s a go. Giggiwi 
has just been found innocent, and the Government 
has telegraphed a pardon. We've got the whole 
account of the hanging set up, with illustrations, 
and the forme is on the press.” 

Editor (coolly): “Don’t get excited, man. Put 
over the account, in large cen itals, ‘Giggiwigg par- 
doned. Full account of what he esca ” 

——— to 


HAPPY DREAMS. 


There is a dream of twilight 
The memories recall, 

When day gives way to gloaming, 
And soft the shadows fall. 

A dream to me that bringeth 
The gladness once I knew— 

The happiest hours of all, dear, 
For ’tis a dream of you. 

And Oh! my heart is longing 
To wake, and find it true: 

The sun to rise in radiant skies, 
And bring the years—and you. 


There is a dream at dawning 
When eastern skies are grey, 
Before the world awakens 
To take my dream away. 
It brings to mz love’s summer 
With all its joy divine, 
When you were all my world, dear, 
And all your heart was mine. 
And Oh! my heart is longing 
To wake andi find it true: 
Love’s light to rise in radiant skies 
And bring the years—and you. 
——————-1-____ 
“Lire is full of trials.” 
“Yes, thank goodness.” 
“Why do you say that?” 
“I’m a lawyer.” 


Printer (rushing in 
, the murderer, 


“Why do you bring this to me?” thundered the 
weary editor, thrusting the MS. back into the hands 
of its author. 

“Because,” replied the bard timidly, “I had no 
stamp to send it.” 

——- 2 

“My brother bought a motor-car here last week,” 
said an angry man to the salesman who stepped up 
to greet him, “and he says you told him if anything 
broke you’d supply a new part.” 

“Certainly,” said the clerk, “what does he want?” 

“He wants two deltoid muscles, a couple of knee- 
pans, one elbow and about half a yard of cuticle,” 
said the man, “and he wants ’em right away!” 

eet 
LIFE’S LITTLE TRAGEDY. 

Aras for the tragedies of humble life! Jim Shep- 
herd has been covered with gloom of late. 

“What's up, old chap?” queried his lifelong chum, 
Fred Elliot. “The lovely Laura decided she can live 
without you?” 

“Women,” said James profcundly, “is a delusion 
an’ asnare. The worst of it was she never said ‘No’ 
till I'd spent all my cash on her.” 

The despair in his tones was real and deep. 

“Never mind,” said the cheerful Frederick. 
“There's as good fish in the sea, you know, as ever 
were caught.’ 

“That's trae enough,” said Jamcs; “but”—he 
breathed a dreary sigh—“what’s the good of that 
when you've used up all your blessed bait?” 


I—* BLACKIE.” 


[Much is heard of the careers, thoughts, and doings of 
the successful. But may there not be something almost as 
interesting and instructive to be gleaned from the life- 
stories of those with whom Fate has dealt unkindly? Surely 
there is, and here is the first of a series of kerbstone 
chronicles which, although necessarily edited A publica- 
tion, are in every sense authentic narratives. The opening 
article is by John Smith, the bootblack of eighteen years’ 
standing who plies his calling site the Palace Theatre, 
in Charing Cross Road. He is a cheerful soul of ft - 
five, with an amusing style of his own, with whic the 
editorial pencil has interfered as little as possible.) 


Tus is the first time I have been asked to “shine” 
in print. Shan’t I just fancy myself! But the worst 
of it is I shan’t be able to see myself “shine.” For 
I never learned to read. 

However, I don’t know that I altogether regret 
having had no education. My experience is that all 
this education nowadays is apt to make children 
ashamed of their parents. 

There’s a man I know very well—a dustman—and 
he was compelled to send his boy to school. What 
was the reSult? After his lordship left school he 
turned up his nose at work; wanted to go into an 
office and be a clerk, and wear a stuck-up collar and 
a tie. He was too proud to wear a red handkerchief 
round his neck like his father. 

And now he’s rising eighteen and earning 15s. a 
week, and never likely to earn more. He makes me 
sick with his la-de-da airs and penny cane and cuffs. 
I say, put a boy to a good trade. However, I wasn’t 
asked to deliver a stump speech on education. 

Originally I was brought up as a painter, but the 
work was unhealthy, and, besides, there was only 
three months of it in the year. 

Thén I took the Queen’s shilling (as it then was), 
and served eight years in the 2nd Battalion Duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantry and four years in the first- 
class Arm serve. And I have also done sixteen 
years in the Militia. ; 

While in the D.C.L.I. I served in Egypt, when 
Colonel Richardson was the commanding officer, and 
took part in the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, which was my 
“ baptism of fire.’? Can’t say I felt Porsculany 
funky. Simply didn’t care a hang, and was only 
anxious to get at the enemy. 

I got the medal, with a bar, which was all right. 
But I also got fever, which was all wrong, for it 
meant I was invalided home, and never had another 
chance of active service and a wound pension, or the 
Victoria Cross. And then, not being able to get 
employment after leaving the Army, I just became a 
bootblack eighteen years ago, and that’s my little lot. 

What a job I had to a my badge as a fully- 
qualified and licensed bootblack! What with papers 
to sign and references here’ and references there, it 
cost me a sight more trouble than my medal did. 

However, in the end I got it, and settled down 
pretty comfortable, and remain pretty comfortable, 
though it’s a hard life, and trade is not what it used 
to be. Why I don’t quite know, exccpt that the price 
of materials has gone up. There are all sorts of 
patent varnishes for home use, and peoplo don’t walk 
so much as they used to. 

Why, five years ago I used to take as much as 12s. 
on a Sunday morning. Last Sunday I took Is. 53d. 

“Penny shines’? have gone out. It’s mostly 2d. 
now, and sometimes I get a 6d 

On the whole, you may take it I carn about 8s. a 
week. I have seen one or two “queer starts” in 
my time as a bootblack. 

Once I rubbed an old gent’s corn rather hard, and 
ho hopped off, a-cussin’ like anything, one boot clean, 
t’other dirty, and I thinks to myself, “ Well, I shan’t 
see you again, anyway.’? But back he comes, gives 
me an awful dressing down, during which I cleans 
the other boot, and has been one of my “regulars’’ 
ever since, and I goes over his corns like a young 
mother washing her first babby. 

Then another of my customers is a gent with one 
leg, and he makes far more fuss about his one boot 
than if ho were a centipede. 

But the queerest start I ever had was one night 
about two years ago. I was on my way home, think- 
ing of the conjugal bloater, when a cabby says to 
me : “ Blackie, d’ye want a job?” “Not ’arf!”’ says 
I. “Well, then,’”’ says he, “I want you to black my 
’oss’s hoofs. It’s his birthday, and I want to give 
him a tréat.’’? Of course, there was a laugh amongst 
his mates, for he was having me on a bit of toast, 
and I was going on saying nothing, but thinking 
hard, when he calls out: “Bet you a bob you don’t 
do it.” “Done!” says I, and in ten minutes I had 
blacked the old animal’s—and luckily he was old and 
quict—hoofs and pocketed the bob. 

Time’s up, but I should like to say how good the 
police are to us poor chaps. Many’s the hot dinner I 
get sent out to me from the station close by. 

And now heaven send it rains all night and dries 
up about ten o’clock in the morning—that’s my 
weather. 


George Griffith's famous aovel, ‘‘The Angel of the Revolution,” may now be obtained for 6d, at all bookstalls and newsagonts’. 
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LIFETIMES SPENT IN BED. : 
Gronce Twompsox, “the laziest man on earth, 
who, as recently reported, stayed thirty years in 
bed, although in perfect health and in full possession 
of his faculties, has had many predecessors of the 
“born-tired” nature. 
A large proportion of them, 
There was, for instance, 


however, have been 
the case of Annie 


wonien. I 
Dyer, a young servant girl, who one day took to 
her bed for no apparent reason, ‘7d lay there until 


her death, some thirty-six years later. Annie, how- 
ever, would appear to have been something of a 
cataleptic, for it is recorded of her that she used 
frequently to sleep for fifteen or sixteen days and 
nights on end. Once, too, she went fourteen weeks 
without waking, and this notwithstanding many cruel 
tests {o which she was subjected, : : 
Another and more certainly genuine born-tired 
lady was Carrie Catchpole, a Surrey worthy, who, 
being disappointed in love when nineteen years of 
age, took to her bed and vowed never to leave it 
again so long as breath remained in her body. She 
kept to her resolution for seventeen years, and then 
rose one morning without any particular reason, and 
resumed her household duties where she had left 
them off. Apparently, however, she soon grew tired 
of active life, for a few months later we find her 
back in bed; nor did she leave it again until within 
a year or two of her death, which occurred at the 
of eeventy-six. : 
“6% Rogether this extraordinary womap lay in bed 
continuously—for the one brief interlude referred to 
above can Landi be said to count—for more than 
fifty-five years, during the whole of which time she 
not only retained full session of her faculties, 
but remained bright and cheerful, full of life and 
vivacity, and apparently in the best of health. 


~SOCc~X 


HIGH NOTIONS. es EE 
“Mapam!”"—the City Councillor-and Alderman was 
purple with righteous wrath as he stood before the 
eomewhat slatoruly woman who had ans' his 
indignant rat- t= 
caressed a damaged ei 
hat the while—“ madam,” 
he said, “I demand an 
explanation why it is that 
I, City Councillor and 
— Smith, ahonid 
g@ your residence 
aay haddock—yes, a 
common and, I should 
say, ancient haddock— 
thrown upon mé to the 
Fe conierege of my ou 
respect, more i. 
silk hat. Tell me, madam, why was the 


cularly m 
haddock thrown ?” 

The woman sniffed superciliously. 
“ Wor. what did you expect—salmon ?” she queried 


brusq x. 
And the door closed with a dull and more or less 
sickening thud. § 
SOC 


BIG BOOMS IN MUSIC-HALL “ TURNS.” 

Tae boom in the thought-transference “business,” 
which the Zancigs inaugurated, has been a perfect 
godsend to “prow” doing similar “shows.” Prior 
to the apvearance of these two clever artistes at 
the Alhambra, this sort of “turn” was a drug on 
the market. Managers simply would not look at it 
at any price. Now they are tumbling over one 
another in their eagerness to secure thought-reading 


lormers. 

It has been much the same with other booms of 
the kind. Time was when no variety theatre con- 
siderod its bill complete unless it included a boxing 
kangaroo. Then came a furore for wrestling 
lions; and this, in its turn, was followed by the 
bullet-proof cuirass craze, inaugurated by Mr. Dowe, 
a Viennese tailor. 

This latter boom attained to even bigger Baer 
tions than did the recent Zancig one. e Duke of 
Cambridge, then, of course, Commander-in-Chief of 
the British Army, appeared in a semi-official capa- 
city, accompanied by several members of his staff, 
on the stag? of a London music-hall, to adjudicate 
upon the worth—or otherwise—of the mysterious 
jacket. Other inventors, of course, entered the lists 
with similar cuirasses, these including Mr. Hiram 
Maxim, Captain Boyton, and a Mr. Loris, who 
exhibited at the Crystal alace a coat that was not 
only bullet-proof, but bayonet-proof into the bar 
ain, 

. About the same time began the living-picture craze, 
which is just now, by the by, threatening a recru- 
descence, and this led, by a natural transition, to 
the living statuary boom, which is also at present 
more or less in evidence. 

Phroso, who rang the changes cleverly between an 
automaton and a man made up as an automaton; 
Everhard, with his hoop manipulating; and “Human- 
ity” Lawson, who started an epidemic of crocker 
smashing in music-hall sketches of the blood-and- 
thunder variety, are likewise examples of cleverly- 
engineered booms of this description. 


A PAGE OF MIXED GOODS. 


- BETTER LEFT UNSAID. . 
Sum was about to marry Mr. oo ear and it 
‘was quite a case of May and December. tle- 
man was old and rich, and she was young and fair. 
A —_ party was given to celcbrate the betrothal, 
and one of the guests was requested by the hostess 
to oblige with a song. 
“Yes, do sing, Mr. Sweetnote,” remarked the pro- 
Fart bride. “Do you happen to remember ‘My 
weetheart when a Boy?” 
“Great Scott!” exclaimed the vocalist. “ 
ber him! You must take me for a centenarian 
He was not invited to the wedding. 
SOC 
NO NEED TO WORRY. 
HE was a smart young man, and when an opportunity 
occurred of increasing his income by an engagement as 
an extra waiter at a 


“Remem- 
19 


Gietsmesepeeent 
8 a 

“Take care, man!” 
cried the head waiter 


ut the extra waiter 
‘ wascheerfulnessiteelf. 
“Oh, that’s all right, sir!” he said emilin ly. “It 
don’t "art me! It ain’t nearly so ‘ot as it oki! 
>_0OCo€< 
THE LINE OF ARGUMENT. 

“I TELL you,” contended Smithson, in the smoking- 
room of his club, “the man who says we ought to 
live to be a hundred years old is right. Look at 
the horse. It takes a horse four years to complete 
ite ont ¢ Byes it Pip sy Be ey rg - 
man twenty years comp is an 
the same ratio he ought to live to be a huncived 
There are lots of things we can learn from analogy.” 

“I don’t know but that you are right,” responded 
the unemotional friend. “For instance, there is the 
flea. It jumps thirteen hundred times its own length. 
There is no reason, therefore, why a man six feet 
high should not be able to jump—let us. say—seven 
thousand eight hundred feet, or a mile and a half, 
at one leap. Yes, we can learn a great many curious 
things from analogy!” 

SOC 


EXPRESSING HIS GRATITUDE. 

A STOCKBROKER who was on his way to the City 
observed that one of his 1 mga in the ’bus 
was closely pe him. ter a time the man 
looked over an 


“Didn't I see you in Liverpool in 1890?” 

The broker wasn’t in Liverpool that year, but, 
thinking to humour the stranger, he replied in the 
affirmative. 


“Don’t you remember handing a poor, shiverin 
wretch a half-crown one night outside the Royal 
Hotel?” | 


“Well, I'm the chap. I was hard up, out of work, 
and about to commit suicide. That money made a 
new man of me. _ By one lucky spec. and another I 
am now worth £5,000.” 

“ Ah‘ Glad to hear it.” 


is id.” 
The broker protested and objected, but finally, just 
took the five- =f , Emi 


offered him and returned the £4 change. e 8 r 
soon left the bus, and everything might have en 
then and there if the bro ing the office, 


, on 
hadn’t ascertained that the “fiver” was a co i 
and that he was £4 out of pocket. — 


FOUNDED 1871. 


rc Accident & Guarantee 


OCEA Corperation Limited, 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
Funds “ins” £1,452,925. 
Revenue om £1,113,676, 


THE OCEAN CORPORATION issues policies of 
insurance against ACCIDENTS of all kinds (including 
for EMPLOYERS against their liability under 

the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts), 


"apnoer 5,500,000 «3, 


PIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
MORTGAGE. 


FIRE. 

PUBLIC LIABILITY. 

BURGLARY. EXCESS BAD DEBT. 
BOILER and LIFT INSPECTION and INSURANCE, 


Head Office : 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


~— RICHARD J. PAULL, General Manager and Secretary, 
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A GRAND NATIONAL ON THE ICE, 

Most Englishmen, when they speak of the Grand 
National, mean the famous Liverpool steeplech::s.. 
There is, however, another notable race so nani, 
Ib is held yearly at St. Moritz, in Switzerland, w)..;, 
is decided the tobogganing championship of the wo! | 
It was while practising for this event that 1;. 
of the most famous tobogganers in Europe \.;. 
dashed to death recently upon the Cresta Run, 2, 
the course is called over which the race is deci | 
This run is generally reputed to be the finest, a). 
yet the most difficult, in the world. It is entin:y 
of ice, as smooth and clear as crystal, and twi..; 
and winds like a gigantic, mile-long snake, fr, 
summit to foot. Down this the tobogganer gli. . 
face foremost and in a recumbent position, his |)‘: 
supported on a thirteen-inch board bolted to st. | 
runners. 
_ The exact distance of the run from start to fini:): 
is now 1,000 yards, with a drop of 500 feet, ai: 
experienced racers cover the distance in from sixty 
five to mvvaty ive seconds. This means that {j:.. 
speed towards the finish is between seventy c1.! 


eighty miles an hour. © 
obogganin _is a comparatively modern type «f 
sport. t had ite origin in America, where it che to 
be called coasting. In its most primitive form, cn 
a straight run, it is not unlike the sort of amusement 
provided by the chutes at Earl’s Court, with t!:. 
substitution, of course, of ice for water. But 1 
curving, up-and-down runs, like the Cresta, it be 
comes a fascinating yet dangerous combination <{ 
chute and switchback, where the slightest miscalcul.:- 
tion may mean serious injury, or even death. 

The names of some of the most difficult parts «{ 
the Cresta Run to negotiate afford a very fair id 
of the sort of sport it offers; they are One Ti+ 


Leap, The Terrace, The Battledore and Shuttlecc:k, 
Church , Stream Corner, Horseshoe Curve, The 
Rise, and Great Cresta Leap, 


Sr a] Od . 


‘ hpi eigeed IN TIME. 
“ CHARLES,” & sharp-voiced woman to her hus- 
band in a railway carriage, “do you know that you ne 
I once had a romance in a railway Pp” 

“Never heard of it,” replied Charles in a subdued 


tone. 

hadn't but mutes 
3 ou 

remember it was that 

pair of slippers I 


a thant 
: (ih 
oe eee for that pair of slippers I don’t 


ve we'd ever have been married. 
man, sitting by, immediately took 


unmarried 
from the seat. 
1 OL 


“BY THE SIDE OF THE ZUYDER ZEE.” 
Tue Zuyder Zee, familiar just now to millions «f 
pairs of lips and tens of millions of pairs of ears in 
connection with what promises to be the most pop- 
lar song of 1907, possesses this double distinction : it 
had its origin in one of the greatest natural cata:- 
trophes recorded in history, and it is presently t» 
be reclaimed by one of the most colossal enginecriny 
undertakings of thie or any other age. ; 

Its very name, Southern Sea, recalls the terri! ' 
tragedy of its birth; reminds us that once to tlic 
north’ of it were populous towns and vill , smiline 
farms, and green apple orchards. In t far of 
days, what is now its very heart and centre, so ‘' 
speak, was ened by a small brackish lake, <"'- 
rounded by a belt of fens and marshes, beyond which 
again was the level, fertile, and densely-populi:'''! 
countryside. ; 

Then one night arose a storm, such as that whi-h 
the other day wrecked the Berlin in these sam: 
waters, only severer. The whole mass of the Nort! 
Sea became piled pp along the low coast of Holla. 
and presently broke over the land in one tremend:s 
inundation. Scores of towns, hundreds of villages, 
thousands of farms were wiped out of existen. 
More than 400,000 persons were drowned. And th» 
little brackish lake was transformed into an arm «f 
the German Ocean, a sea in itself, the Southern *:3, 
as it wae henceforth to be called, with an area cf 
more than 2,000 square miles, : 

This sea has already been incorporated in a pop" 
lar ditty: “Oh, that a Dutchman’s draught mix!:t 
be, deep as the rolling Zuyder Zee.” This would te 
about ten feet; deep for a draught, undoubtedly, bt 
not very deep for a sea. Which is reason whr 
the plan for reclaiming it and rendering it dry lan] 
again, by means of @ row of dykes, promises so a'r. 


A 
dow his 


A sixpenny edition of George Griffith’e masterpiece, “The Ange! of th Lad 
Copies are obtainable at all newangeais ane beekaiine eee eee eee 
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Ix real life there are many kinds of spies, and 
they know their busincss so well that nobody, or 
next to nobody, suspects them for what they are. 

Moneylenders, genuine and fa'se, employ innumer- 
able spics. The general impression, of course, is 
that the “inquiry agent,” for whose services the 
would-be borrower is asked to pay a fee of anything 
from two shillings to a guinea, is a silent, lynx- 
like individual, of irreproachable outward respecta- 
bility. ‘ 

Now and again this may be the case, but more 
often than not it isn’t. 

As a matter of fact, moneylenders who are genuinel 
anxious to make private inquiries concerning woul 
be borrowers know that it would be perfectly use- 
lecs to employ such a man nowadays. His very 
appearance would give the game away by evoking 
comment and arousing suspicion. The cute money- 
lender wants to have spies who can go anywhere 
and ask or find out anything without anyone sus- 
pecting them. 

When a modern Shylock who had conducted money- 
lending transactions all over the kingdom died some 
years ago, his private books saw the light for the 
first time. They showed that he had lent money to 
many well-known people, the sight of whose names 
would have astonis the public. And they proved 
that he had had a whole army of spies in his pay. 

Such spies, too!: On the list were a dozen char- 
women and more than a score of domestic servants. 
Also shop assistants and clerks. There was the valet 


of one spendthrift nobleman and the butler of ' 


Melee ed WHY Ghally Wives ae Besl- 


mb iii 


Iw jokes and comic papers the-wife who chatters | talk, and talk to the 
to ridicule, and the wife who will not ' consequently you may 


is held u 
chatter, who is semi-dumb, is represented as being 
one of the greatest bié8sings on earth. But a real, 
live man would as soon be tied in wedlock to a block 
of marble as chained to a silent woman for life. 
What a cheerless, dull, miserable companion is the 
woman who cannot, or will not, speak; she is bound 
to have some sort of evil effect on a man. She may 
turn him into a discontented creature, who will mope 
with everybody and grumble at everything. No 
monotony can equal the dead, hopeless monotony of 


being chained to a woman who will not speak—a | 


silent woman, think of it, and the horror and dul- 
ness of it all. 

The woman who chatters has something in her— 
so has the quiet woman; for she is usually crafty 
and cunning, but the wife who talks for all she is 
worth is usually above board with everything. More- 
over, she is cheerful and contented, and she will not 


allow you to go into the “dumps.” 
True enough, her chatter may worry occasionally, 
but what of that? Better be worried occasionally 


than driven to desperation by a semi-dumb being at 
your side, which can hardly he called by the name 
of “wife,” for a wife is a helpmeet to a man, one 
ready with sympathy or advice, one willing to do all 
she can for you. 

A chatty woman has “life” about her, she makes 


things move; you have got to do things or she will 


Many are the perquisites of office that fall to our 
public men, but few are so amply rewarded in this 
respect as tho Speaker of the House of Commons. 

Ostensibly, he is in receipt of a salary of £5,000, 
but in addition he enjoys a residence and suite of 
offices at the Palace of Westminster. On his appoint- 
ment to the chair a generous nation ats him 
£1,000 as equipment money; he receives an allowance 
of 1,000 ounces of plate, and each year £100 is paid 
to him for stationery. 

Nor docs this complete the list of perquisites of 
Mr. Speaker. One quaint allowance is an annual 
gift of two hogsheads of claret wine, while a buck 
and a doo killed in the Royal preserves at Windsor 
are also sent him. 

Again, in the depth of winter, at Christmas time, 
his heart is cheered by the Clothmakers’ Company 
of the City of London, who present him with a 
generous length of the best broadcloth made in 
England. 

Still another interesting old perquisite associated 
with his office ig the State coach, in which he is 
supposed to ride abroad. A heavy cumbrous vehicle, 
it dates back to the days of the Commonwealth. Even 
to the majority of Londoners its existence is un- 
known; for it is supposed that its last appearanco 
on the streets of the metropolis was made in the 
year 1872, when Mr. Speaker drove in State to St. 
Paul's to take part in the thanksgiving service held 
in gratitude for the recovery of the Prince of Wales 
from typhoid fever. 
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another. There was the private secretary of an 
ambitious Member of Parliament, who was crippled 
by want of adequate means, and the confidential com- 
panion of a titled lady. 

All these people were paid to kcep thcir ears and 
eyes open for the benefit of the moneylender. The 
charwomen and the domestic servants told him if 
they had reason to think that any of their employers 
or masters were in temporary difficulties. Also by 
ferreting out all sorts of private details about their 
masters and their masters’ friends and acquaintances, 
they were frequently in a position to tell the money- 
lender whether applicants were reliable. 

The shop assistants and clerks looked out for 
professional men or tradesmen in difficulties or 
trouble, and passed on the information to Shylock. 
The private secretary found out all he could about 
his master’s affairs, with the result that the man of 
loans wrote to the M.P. offering to do business. 

And the lady companion and the titled dame spicd 
on the fashionable folk with whom they came into 
contact, with tho object of finding out those who 
would be likely to accept financial assistance. 

More peculiar spies than these have carried on 
their “professional” Jabours. After his death it was 
darkly hinted that a nobleman, who bore an ancient 
title and belonged to several fashionable clubs, had 
been nothing more than a human ferret during the 
last years of his life. 

A series of stupendous follies had dissipated a 
magnificent fortune. He was in reality e splendid 
pauper, in the clutches of the moneylenders. at he 


int. Sk- hustles you, and 
o far better m <rade or pro- 
| fession with such a wife at your side than you ever 
: would with one of the oyster class, for this latter 
kind of woman would not exert herself to aid you, 
| mths rg were on the very point of bankruptcy. 
' No doubt, many a man blessed with an over chatty 
| wife has sighed for a quiet and silent one—would 
; that a man of that sort could have a dose of the 
“oyster wife. He would not then sigh for his chatty 
| wife to come back; he would positively yell for her, 


; and delightedly would he clasp her in his arms once | 


more. 


wife, one of the good old cackling, parroty type—she 
keeps a man going along straight ; he dare do nothing 
calculated to set 
‘ knows that its lash would fall on him hard and 
| sore—she, in fact, has a restraining effect on him, 
! which the oyster type of wife never can have over a 
; Man. 
| As a matter of fact, the oyster type of wife allows 
her husband to go his own way, and, whether that 
way be gocd or evil, matters little or nothing to her. 
| So long as she is allowed to sit round quictly and is 
| undisturbed, she by be no attention. : 
| The husband of the chatty woman cannot take his 
| own way; she will be consulted, or know the reason 
why, and if he departs from the line of conduct which 
| all good husbands should adhcre to, why, he is liable 


In Parliament the Speaker is not tha only member 
in receipt of perquisites of a valuable nature. Many 
official residences are allotted to members of the 
Government in addition to their salaries. 

The most famous of these is No. 10 Downing Street, 
with which our Prime Ministers have been associated 
since the days of Georgo I. Though it is the home 
of the Premier, it is by no means his castle, and 
cach member of the Cabinet has the right of entry, 
in token of which he reccives a key of the great 
front dcor on assuming office. . 

In the adjoining house, No. 11 Downing Strect, 
the Chancellor of the Exchcquer is expected to take 
up residence. However, since the present Govern- 
ment came into being this rule has been departed 
from, and the occupant in these days is the Home 
Secretary, Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 

The Lord Chancellor, again, is in receipt of £6,000 
par annum, but in addition receives £4,000, or 
£10,000 in all, as Speaker to the House of Lords, 
though the authority he is called upon to exerciso 
is much less than that of the Speaker of the Lower 
House. 

Before departing from Parliament, it may be 
pointed out that all the perquisites associated with 
St. Stephen’s are not merely the property of members 
of the Government or high ofiicials, but that some 
of the humble servants at Westminster share in these 
as well. For instance, an extra half-guinea is paid 
each week to one of the cleaners for distributing 
stationery among the rooms of the Cabinet ministers, 


Another of the great benefits of having a chatty | 


er tongue a-wagging; for he well | 


5 Opies ule Works for Shylock. 


{ 
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| 
| 
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‘Verks for Vublic Servants. 


Human Ferrets wko Prote Secrets and 
Bring Business to Moneylenders. 


put on a brave face to the world, and kept his 
secret to himself. 

It was a mystery how he managed to exist during 
the latter years of his life—unless, indeed, he was a 
spy in the pay of various moneylenders, paid to 
ferret out those of his aristocratic but dissipated 
friends who were willing to contract loans. 

In connection with the moneylender, here is a 
warning to the reader in need of financial assistance. 

Every moneylender you apply to will send you 
a printed form, full of all sorts of searching questions 
about your position, salary, goods, and so on. You 
are assured that all you divulge will be treated as 
strictly confidential. Some moneylenders are honest 
and will keep this promise. But others won't. 

Sharks of the worst type have ere this set up 
bogus offices. They don’t intend to lend enyone a 
se But they charge all applicants an “inquiry 
lee” and get a form filled up which extorts every 

rivate detail concerning the would-be borrower. 

en they have deliberately used this information to 
levy blackmail. 

One of this gang of harpies recently drove a young 
wife to suicide. She had been careless and extrava- 
gant, and, not daring to confess to her husband, 
tried to borrow from a bogus “lender.” Once the 
filled-up form was in his possession thc scoundrel 
made her life a misery by threatening to tell her 
husband. He extorted every penny he could from 
her. She ought to have told her husbapd every- 
thing, of course, but she was afraid to do This, and 
finally drowned herself. 


———— OO 


f By Our Domestic Author'ty. i 
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to hear something about it, so ard his people, and so, 
incidentally, may a good few of the neighbours. So 
you may realise that the husband of a parroty woman 
has got to be extremely careful and circumspect in 
his viour. ‘ 

Just picture, too, the business man returning from 
his office, after a hard day's work, to spend the 
evening with a morose wife; why, such a man would 
give untold gold for half an hour’s conversation with 
a woman who a tongue. 

As a rule, such a man is simply bored to death 
almost. He may try to open up a conversation, 
but he is doomed to failure in that direction. He 
may tell his wife the finest bit of red hot gossip 
going, and, !o, she becomes even more listless than 
ever. In a word, he cannot interest her in any 
singla thing—the man’s life is a blank. 

And it must. not be forgotten that the oyster typo 
of wife has a temper, a “dour,” dogmatic temper—- 
not that she gives it full sway; no, but she does 
worse than that, for in a subtle, crafty way she 
makes her husband feel thoroughly miserable—miser- 
able to a degree, which no chatty wife ever could 
drive him to. The latter lady would give him a 
sound scolding. and be done with it; the silent, 
oyster wife will keep up her persecution for weeks 
on end. 

I think, upon the whole, that the parroty wife is 
the best, never the oyster one. Young men, please 
note! 


a Me. oe Gets Two Hogsheads of 


Annually. 


jaret 


whilo the individual who dnsts the bovks in the 
library is rewarded with an annual payment of £45. 

Our ambassadors have no reason to complain of 
the additional grants that come their way, though 
these are mostly in the nature of allowances for 
outtit. 

These outfit allowances are supposed to be for the 
purpose of enabling the official to set up house in 
his new place of residence and to pay for his travel- 
ling expenses thither. Lut secing that he goes to 
honse whose reception rooms have already been fur- 
nished by the Government, the allowance scarcely 
errs on the point of meanness. 

But to conclude with a bricf reference to our large 
municipalities, perhaps the Lord Mayor of London 
is the chief magistrate most to be envied in the 
matter of perquisites, many of which are of the good 
old-fashioned type. 

‘The Lord Mayor, too, has his own official residciaco 
and suite of offices, known far and wide as the 
Mansicn House. 

Curiously enough. while the City gladly meets his 
coal bil!, his lordship is expected to dip his hand 
into his own pocket to find the wherewithal to pay 
for his lighting, which amounts on an average to 
something like £600, 

Like the Speaker, the Lord Mayor enjoys the 
privilege of dining on venison from the Royal pre- 
serves at Windsor, though in his case the yift con- 
sists of four deer instead of two. These annual gifts 
of game date from as far back as the twelfth century. 


George Grifiith’s famous novel, “ The Angel of the Revolution,” may now be obtained for 6d. at a‘l b.oftst-I's and newsagents. 
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Picked Pars. 


Fieh ‘as Hat-Box. 

A large devil fish brought to Scarborough pier the 
other day was cut open, and the fishermen were surprised 
to find a lady's bat inside. 

Painful Evidence. 

A woman unrolled a parcel in the Ch Divorce 
Court and revealed 2lb. loz. of brown hair. e said it 
was what her husband had pulled out in the last six years. 
Crumbs for Gulls. 

An enterprising coster has established a fine trade on 
the Thames Embankment by eelling packets of crumbs 
which people throw to the flocks of gulls flying over the 
Thames. 


Took a Mean Advantage. 

A gang of burglars sounded a false alarm of fire in 
Twenty-sixth Street, New York, and while the brigade 
was answering it they robbed the local fire station of 
watches, clothing, and a typewriter. 


England’s Smallest Railway. . 

The smallest line in England is the Garstang and 
Knott End (Lancashire) Railway, which in the last six 
months earned a net revenue of £456. The half-yearly 
meeting of proprietors was attended by one person, the 
secretary. 


An Offer to the Lazy Man. 

George Thompson, whose feat of staying in bed for 
twenty-nine years has brought him notoriety, has received 
from a Manchester music-hall an offer of £8 a week to 
appear for a certain period. It was not stated what par- 
ticular dle or class of business he was expeciad 40 
undertake, 


Picture Pars. (see footiine.) 


CUTS THE BOTTLE IN HALF. 

A atass bottle can be easily and evenly severed by 
this method. A glass cutter is ; 
quite unnecessary. Soak a piece 
of wool in paraffin oil, tie the 
wool round the bottle at the 
place where you wish to sever 
it. Then set the wool on fire. 
After it has been burning 
second or two, place the bottle 
in a pail of cold water, when 
you will find that it will cut in two pieces, 


SOC 


FOR THE DRIVER’S GUIDANCE. 
Sr1qNPosts similar to those_shown here are to be seen 
at country railway stations. Their intention is to guide 


the engine driver in ing the train in the 
engine driver mores place, hes 


7 the 

t, but if there are six the engine-driver halts his 

motive in front of the second post. The object of 

these posts is to prevent the driver running too far along 
the platform. 
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firm of cycle and 
Drop 


Anticipating. 

The following sign is displayed bys 
motor manufacturers at Hornsey: “To aeronauts : 
here for petrol.” 

The Warrior's Burial. _ 

When the late Admiral Hamilton was buried rs 
hie sword, cockade, belt, and flag were laid on the 
and buried with him, 


Water for the Bank. 

The Bank of England is not in danger of drought. 
An artedian-bored tube well, reaching to a depth of 400 feet, 
has just been completed there. Springs have been 
yielding a minimum supply of 100,000 gallons per day. 
Legacy for Tea Parties. 

Mrs. Best, who for years carried on business os © 
milliner at Tutbury, Burton-on-Trent, has left £3,000, the 
interest on which is to be spent on tea parties at stated 
periods for the old women and children of Tutbury. 


Saccharine in Table Tops. 

In a recent case it was alleged that a man named 
Aarons, who had a house in the East-end of London, 
obtained saccharine, on which no duty had been paid, by 
i ing it from Rotterdam concealed in the hollow tops 
of what purported to be half-manufactared tables. 


Gratitude. 

In recognition of the successful efforts which the 
Rector of Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, made to Leigh cockles 
readmitted to Billingsgate Market, which he did by himself 
seuming in boiling them on up-to-date methods, the whole 
body of cocklers marched to his church and scrubbed it 
throughout. They did the work in four hours.  . = 


% : 

A SIMPLE FASTENING. 

Tas illustration shows how easily anyone can quickly 
make—or unmake—a perfectly ,. * 
reliable fastening for lifting or 
eet bags, »?.uiks, and 80 
on. that is necessary is to 
pass the loose end of the rope 
once completely round the 
thing which has to be hoisted, 
then round the vertical part 


of the rope. The rope end 
should then be twisted as 
shown. . The ae 
weight the better the i 
gripe. It is to be seen in daily use at any of the big 
docks. 
o—_0Ce 
A USEFUL BADGE. 
A seass badge showing the initial letter of the 
; alphabet duplicated inside a circle 

. ; is often to be seen on the front of a 


t 
motor-car. This badge signifies 
that the owner is a member of 
Automobile Association, 
entitled to be warned by the 
of this body when he i 
vicinity of a policetrap. Assistance 


On page 616 you 
the work of the Association. 


What Clever People are Saying. 


Mr. G. Bernard Shaw on Phrenology. 

To feel a man’s head with the object of finding 
out something about him is obviously as scientific 
a process as feeling his pulse, or listening to his 
heart, or taking a print from his finger tip. 

Dr. Emil Reich on a Wife’s Duty. 

A woman’s duty does not a Je and end in being 
a good housewife and a faithful mother. It is not 
thus that she can influence her husband. She must 
work with him, share his business worries and 
troubles, understand hig failures and his success. 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie on Old Maids. 

One sometimes comes across an ideal old maid. A 
woman who, as a girl, has hel her mother with 
the younger members of the family, the helpful, kind 
aunt, and cherished friend, whose advent in the home 
is a comfort and blessing to all; the peacemaker in 
time of quarrel; the sympathiser and helpmate in 
time of sickness and death. That is the ideal old 
maid ; but she is rare. 


Miss Marie Corelli on Women. 

There is no length to which vomen’s tongues will 
not run when “downing” other women more brilliant 
than themselves. They allow men to see this paltry 
display of their inferior character every day, and 
naturally the men draw their own conclusions. The 
youngest schoolboy is too often compelled to notice 
and inwardly comment upcn his mother’s love of 
tea-tablo scandal, or his sister's bilious envy of some 
other prettier girl. 

, 


A gold-plated penciiocune will be given to the sender of each original illustra 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, eareen's Weenie. 


Sir F. C. Gould on Caricaturists. 

Caricaturists are born so; they cannot help them- 

selves ; they are misfits. 
Headmaster of Rugby on Public School 
es ee of those who have emigrated fro 
Topo 08e W) ve ™m 
English public schools to Canada seem to be boys who 
have been failures at home. 
Mr. Tom Browne on American Questions. 

In America the first question an Englishman is avers 
asked is, “ What do you think of our girls?” We might 
fix up a little stock =" for our visitors, “ What do 
you think of our colds?” 


The Bishop of Worcester on Hypocrisy. 

There are two kinds of hypocrisy. One is pretend- 
ing to be better than we are, and the other pretend- 
ing to be worse. And of the two I think the second 
is the more contemptible. 


Mr. Hall Caine on Women and Men. 

A woman lives in the world of her own heart. Ifshe 
bas interests they centre there. But a man has his 
interests outside his affections. He is compelled to 
deny himself, to let the sweetest things go by. 

A. G. Hales on Gambling. 

Some men gamble merely for the money they ho 
to win, and to them a gambling den is a veritable 

aming hell. Such men are about as happy as a man 
in delirium tremens; they get all the fuss and fury 
of the game, and not an atom of pleasure. 


carefully indexed 
selection of the best of the pars 
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A Few Items of Fact that will 
Interest You. 


Walking on the Water. 

in Oldrieve, with the aid of a pair of large 
wooden shoes, has just walked on the water from 
Cincinnati to New Orleans, a distance of 1,600 miles, in 
forty days. Captain Oldrieve was accompanied by his 
wife in a row-boat. 
Swallowed Half a Brick. 

A man named Bambury, Lapog up for theft at 
Leicester, told the Recorder that he had earned his living 
all his Hfe by sword-swallowing, but having swallowed 
half a brick it got caught in his inside, and he could not co 
on with his performance. He committed theft because ho 
was hard up. 

Human Skin on the Market. 

As skin grafting on a large scale comes into mora 
extensive use in curgery, it more difficult to 
procuie the best material for the purpose. The difficulty 

s recently been met in America by treating the skin as 
an article of commerce, and buying the amount required. 
Five dollars Bye 21 sterling) was the price paid by a 
doctor for sufficient skin to put on the limb of a little boy 
who had been badly scalded. 


Shoeing the Geese for Market. 

The Vilna province of Lithuania is probably the only 
part of the wor! d in which geese are shod. This distri! 
is famous for geese, which are driven on foot to distin: 
markets. To prevent the birds getting footsore on the 
journey, they are made in the late autumn to practise tho 

goose-step ” first in tar, and then through find sand. Th» 

— are thus provided with perfectly-fitting pair, «i 

ts, in which they can comfortably perform tho 200-mile 
march to the goose-fair at Warsaw. 


entitled “Picture Paragraphs,” containing 2 


used on this is now on sale at all bookstalls. 


JOINING THE LEAD PIPE. 

WHEN two pieces of lead piping have been joined 
together or a joint has been made in any metal it will be 
noticed that the gides of the joint are black. This 
black, which is called soil, 
S nee a mene the 
joining me’ its pro 
place. This is the nas ol 
procedure. First of all the 
ends are soiled, as the bottom 
sketch shows. Then about 
an inch of the black is 
removed, as the middle drawing denotes. The workman 
Ts then pour the wry = knowin sa _— aes ae 

ere to that part o pipe which is blac he 
third sketch shows the finishsd joint. 
>h—OoCc 
SHOULD A FIRE OCCUR. 
On the iron doors of many warehouses two discs 
aa may be seen. These discs, which 
a vary in colour, cover the spots in 
the doors w! 
res 


C= Ga 


hich are cast iron, the 
t of the doors being made of 
wremgnt irom In gedit 
or emergency, entrance can 

obtained by striking on the disc with 
an axe or hammer, when the cast 
iron shatters readily and a hand can 
be inserted to release the catch. 
Should the building be burning tho 
fireman can use the small holes to play upon the 


flames. 
& Bright Paragraphs by 
Bright People. 


Sir Squire Smith on Civilisation. 

_Every step towards intellectual culture and higlcr 
civilisation on the part of any nation is a gain to 
the world. 

Father Vaughan on Legacies to the Poor. 

There are employers of labour who, when they dir, 
leave great fortunes to the r. To my thinking 1' 
would be better to spend the money during life in 
giving a living wage. 

Max Beerbohm on Criticism. 

The majority of people, whenever they come across 
the work of an interesting man, breezily deplore the 
fact that it isn’t the work of some other interesti: 
but entirely different man. 

Mr. Barry Pain on Love Letters. 

There would seem to be only two kinds of 1:\«- 
letters—the slangy and the sham literary. Fine lovr- 
letters have been written, but we must go back to 
the eighteenth century for them. 

Prof. Marshall on Unnecessary Expenditure. 
About £500,000,000 a year is spent by the well: 
do on things they could very well do without, 
only their neighbours would consent not to mi 
remarks on the absence of those things. 
Sir Albert K. Rollit on Measures. 

Our system of weights and measures is «bs! 
We should bury the hands and feet and palms #! 
nails of our dead ancestors, and deal with tho © 
measures which are the standards of the world. 
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Tus legal 
a fortune w 


about £200,000 and 
ae family estates i 
ad many precedents. 

One of the most 
remarkable of these 
cases is that known 
as the Jones fortune 
case, in which the 
courts were called 
upon to decide who 
was the next-of-kin 
of William Jones, 
who died intestate 
four years ago 
in Australia, leaving a fortune of £57,000. Amongst 
the claimants were sisters, cousins, nephews, and 
nieces of the deceased, all of whom conside that 
they were entitled to a shate of the estate, which 
was ultimately split up between four people, who 
wero considered by the judge to be rightful 
heirs. . 

Altogether, there were over a dozen claimants to 
the Jones fortune. This number, however, was easily 
eclipsed by the 40,000 heirs who ley claim to a 
£200,C00,000 estate, which included the northern 
part of New York City. ; 

The claimants formed themselves into an organisa- 
tion called the “Harlemite Heirs,” and their 
claims to the pe ee fact that they were 
the descendants of the original proprietors of the 
corporation of New Harlem, which secured, in 1666, 
an English Royal Charter makin them the 
owners of the land on which part of New York now 
stands. ; 

The courts, however, came to a similar decision as 
that arrived at in the case of the Edwards estate 
heirs some years ago, who sued to recover the entire 
financial district of New York, including Wall Street, 
basing their claims on documents 150 years old. The 
award went against the Edwards heirs om account of 
the length of time the usurpers had been in posses- 
sion, the same verdict being announced in regard to 
the “Harlemite Heirs.” 

MOTHER OR IMPOSTOR, WHICH? 


A strange proof of identity has been brought for- 
ward in a case which has been agitating the Court 
of Texas for some time . The sum at stake is 
no less than £2,000,000, the present possessor of the 
estate, which consists of some valuable oil fields 
being a beautiful young woman of twenty-six, nam 
Mary Kingston. 

Twenty years ago the latter lived on the property, 
then accounted valueless, with her wid mother. 
The latter married again, and went to live in Harris 
County, leaving her child to the care of her sister. 
Twelve months later the daughter heard that Mrs. 
Kingston had died, and soon afterwards came the 
discovery of the oil on the old property, which 
made the penniless girl one of the richest of her 
sex. 

A few months ago an old woman easteayy srtene 
on the scene, and announced that she was Mrs. King- 
ston, claiming the property as her own, and as proof 
that she is the rea Mrs. Tineston she points to the 
second toe of her right foot, which peculiarly 
deformed. Miss Kingston and her aunt, however, 
both refuse to recognise the claimant as the former’s 
mother, and the jury disagreeing, a new trial has 
been ordered. 

A CLAIM AGAINST LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 
F gel ig ge doreane case which has a par- 
icular interest fur people in this coun is likel 
to be thrashed ont soon in the Law Ovurte, A 
mulatoo woman, Flora Wolff, who claims that she 
was married to Lord Delavel Beresford, who dicd 
recently, according to Mexican law, disputes the 
Pee of his brothers, Lord Marcus Beresford and 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, to inherit the for- 
tune of £20,000 which Lord Delavel has left to 


them, 

By American lawyers, whom she has consulted, 
Wolff's case is cunniired ta be a very good one. 

Perhaps the most romantic action ever brought 
against a government was that of the two Counts Muen- 
nich, descendants of the famous Russian Field-Mar- 
shal of that name, who three years ago presented 
a claim to the Prussian Government for ,000,000, 
on the grounds that King Frederick the Great of 
Prussia made a present of an estate to their ancestor 
for the latter’s good offices in bringing about a 
aatle treaty with Russia. 

this estate was never taken possession of by the 
Field-Marshal, who refused to accept it, and ulti- 
mately it was transferred to his son. The latter, 
however, died in exile, and the descendants came 
forward in 1904 to claim the estate and the revenues 
which had accumulated until they reached the enor- 
mous sum ef £4,000,000 sterling. 

claim was substantiated by all the necessary 

documents duly authenticated by the Russian Depart- 
Ment of state Archives, and the case ultimately 
tesulted in a compromise. 


Cine 


Mihons av Stake and Thou- 
sands of heirs, 


A LULL IN THE WARFARE. 

A VOLUNTEER sergeant, in charge of a squad of 
recruits, was waiting in front of the Dog and Gun 
public-house expecting the arrival of the commanding 

cer. 

Getting rather impatient, the worthy “non-com.” 
resolved to make himself more comfortable. Calling 
his men together, he told them that he intended to 
oonepy tha time in teaching them “outpost duty.” 

“You three men,” he said, pointing to a sturdy 
trio, “will go to one end of the street. Three more 
of you will march to the other; the remaining force 
will guard the side streets and turnings. The cap- 
tain’s supposed to be the ‘encmy'; the Dog and Gun 
will represent the camp or fort. When you sight the 
enemy raise an alarm, fall back towards the main 
body—that’s myself—and, whatever you do, guard 
against a possible surprise.” 

“Wheer be ye a-going, then, sergeant?” one of the 
men ventured to . 

“Inside the fort, you blockhead, to look after the 
ammunition, of course,” bellowed the worthy in- 
structor. - 


“TI say, Johnny,” said a father to his son, “what 
are 7 doing in that bookcase?” 
‘ia want to find a history of England,” answered 
e 
“ 


lad. 
What for?” 

“Well, Billy Jenkins says that Tom Jones cap- 
tained the town football club four years ago, and I 
want to find out if he did!” 

; 
RETURNED WITH THANKS. 

“I coutpy’t help it, papa.” She looked up into 
his face with her frank blue eyes, and it was im- 
possible to doubt her. 

“But you didn’ seem to be protesting very much,” 
said the old gentleman. 

“But it wag so sudden that I couldn't,” she insisted. 

“Tell me about it,” he said. 

“Well, he adopted a very clever ruse, you see. Ho 

me to look the other way, and then, before I 
it, he had kissed me on the cheek.” 

“The scoundrel !” 

“It was wrong of him, of course.” 

“What did you do then?” 

“I was very angry; I told him it was an insult.” 

“Indeed it was, and you should have ordered him 
to leave the house. Did you?” 

“N-no; not exactly.” 

“Well, what did you do?” 

“I told him it was an insult, and that he must 
take it back.” 

“And then?” 

“He was taking it back when you came in and 


saw him 
eS ee 
Says Dumley: “The lady in the other part of the 
house is learning to play the piano, her husband is 
struggling with the violin, I have a daughter who is 
lying tho organ and a boy who is learning the 
banjo, ” 


and—— 
t are you learning?” asked a hearer. 

“Oh, I’m learning to get used to it,” was tho 

prompt reply. 


t-—___—_ 
SUCH AWFUL RISKS. 

As the young and beautiful wife stood at the door 
to bid her husband good-bye, she put her arms around 
his neck, while a look of painful anxiety came over 
her face. 

“Darling,” she said, tenderly, “beware of motor- 
cars. Do not cross any strect, or you will surely 
be run over.” 

“All right, dear.” 

“And rcmember, darling, not to eat oysters. Every 
oyster contains three million horrid germs, and they 
may all be typhoid.” 

“Very well, dear.” 

“And oh, darling, have you got on 
tary underwear, the kind recommend 
physician the day before yesterday?” 

I h ” 


our new sani- 
by our family 


“And while I think of it, dearest, please don’t use 
the telephone. I heard yesterday there isn’t an 
antiseptic instrument in town.” 

The brave young husband turned and faced his 
thoughtful wife. . 

“Darling,” he said, “do you think I had better go 
to town at all to-day, in view of the dangers that 
threaten me? It is pay-day, I know; but is it worth 
while to run such awful risks for the few paltry 
pounds that I shall bring home with me?” 

But his wife never faltered. 

“Yes, dearest,” she said. “G and earn our 
daily bread. But, oh! please don’t bring that mon 
home with you until it has been thoroughly steri- 


of 

Oxp gentleman, excitedly, to policeman: “That 
motorcar knocked me down.” 

Policeman, taking out his notebook: “Indeed! 
What's its number? 

Old gentleman: “66.” 

Second Policeman, who had seen the accident: 
“No, no; it’s 99. You see, he was standing on his 
head when he saw the number.” 


I at a queen, not 
of a kingdom, but of ¢g 
a city; a city of 
orderly built houses, 
and of symmetrical 
streets. Within this 
city there are 57,000 
houses built regularly 
and evenly in tiers 
one above the other. 
The houses consist of 


living rooms and _ 
store rooms. hae 

The entrance to "* 4° gy We 
the city is so narrow D> 
that it will only 


contain two citizens 
abreast, yet thou- 
sands pass in and 
out every hour of the 
day during summer. 
Such a thing as con- 
fusion or disorder is unknown in this bee-city. 

Let me tell you how this wonderful city came into 
being. The first citizens came across the city-site, 
or the hive, as men call it. When I went in a large 
number surrounded me, and attended upon me; I 
am always the object of their especial care. Others 
surveyed the hive, repairing the dilapidations. 

The largest number clustered from the roof, busy 
at work forming the rooms. One of these work-bees 
took a scale of wax ont of her pocket. Holding it 
in her claws she drew it out like a ribbon, by bitin 
it with her jaws and moistening it until it form 
a sort of paste. As soon as she had plastered on all 
the wax, she flew away and another took her place. 
So the work went on until a large wall was built. 

This wax, by the way, is made from honey, and 
it takes about twenty-four hours to turn the honey 
into wax. When the next lot of wax was ready 
another set of bees, called the nursing bees, set to 
work to model it into little houses or cells, and i 
took twenty bees to make a single house. 

SPECIAL FOOD FOR H.R.H. 

When they finished their work they had converted 
the formless piece of wax into a number of those 
six-sided tubes with which you are so familiar. . 

A short time after my city was built, I began to 
lay eggs; it is my duty to lay all the eggs in the 
hives. Escorted by several bees, I went to a number 
of vacant cells, laying a tiny bluish-white egg in 
each, and I lay sometimes 200 eggs in a day. 

In two or three days each egg became a tin 
maggot. Then the nursing-bees put into each cell 
a mixture of bee-bread and honsy. After five or six 
days each maggot had grown so fat that it nearly 
filled the cell, and then the nurses sealed up the 
mouth of the cell, with the exception of a tiny hole. 
Then the maggot spun a covering around iteelf. 

Ten days afterwards the young bee began to eat 
through the cocoon, and the waxen lid, until she got 
out. The nurses came to her, and very carefully 
looked after her for twenty-four hours, stroking her 
wings, and feeding her. At the end of this time 
she flew out of the hive to work for her own living. 

After I had been laying eggs for six weeks I began 
to lay, in some rather larger cells, the cggs from 
which the drones came. The drones are the male 
bees, who never do any work. 

During this while the working-bees were building 
the Royal Cells. About this time I lay an egg in each 
of these cells, at intervals of three days. The nursing- 
bees take special care of these eggs, and instead of 
putting in ordinary food, they fill it with a special 
sweet, pungent jelly for the use of the princess. 

TURNING THE PARENT OUT OF HOME. 

Next came the trying part of my existence. If 
these princesses are allowed to live they become 
queen becs. Now, we only allow a single ruler at 
the same time. I knew that if a princess madv her 
way out I should have cithcr to leave the city or 
to fight for the throne. 

Then the princesses began to grow very impatient, 
but the workers would not allow them to get out, so 
they gave them a fresh supply of food, and stopped 
up their cells. I made up my mind that it would be 
folly to run the risk of a great fight, so I left tho city, 
taking with me 2,000 droncs and about ten times as 
many workers. Then we founded a new colony. 

From what I understood, the princess who took my 
place had a very bad time of it. She knew that 
there were other cells with princesses in them, and 
she tricd to get at these cells in order to kill the 
inmates, but the workers would not let her. As a 
result, she had to follow my eximple and fly away 
with another swarm. 

When the third princes arrived there were not 
many inhabitants left in the city, so the young queen 
went to cell after cell and put every young princess 
to death, and then she was able to rule alone in her 
glory. 

In the winter season the workers set about the 
business of killing the droncs. The massacre was 
soon completed, for the drones have no stings with 
which to defend themselves. Even the winter time 
is very busy for us. After the little worker has 
lived for about eight months she dies. It is only the 
latest-born bees that live to work in the spring. My 
own life is much longer. I'm nearly two years of aze. 


'° ‘fy 
\ru OR 


A Queen Bee Tells Her ‘Life 
Story. 


A esixzpenny edition of George Griffith’e masterpiece, “The Angel of the Revolution,” has been published. 
Copies are obtainable at all newsagente’ and bookstalls. 
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TWO-MINUTE ARTICLETTES BY FAMOUS PEOPLE. 


Woman—the St-dresoed. 


Lady Harberton is well known as one of the pioneers in 
this country of “rational dress” for women, and also as an 
— worker in any and practically every cause affecting 

er sex.) 


Ler us start with the proposition that every self- 
respecting woman should be and wants to be artistic- 
ally dressed, and we come at once to the saddenin 
fact that the great majority of women are ill, an 
therefore inartistically, dressed. . 

Artistic dress, in the true sense, is that which 
harmoniously conforms to the shape of the creature 
who wears it and its daily needs of life. But the 
average woman’s dress meets neither of these require- 
ments. 

The result, therefore, is not artistic, and the taste 
that is gratified by the [agers ad tangle of awkward 
and voluminous materials which women drag 8 
on their bodies, and more especially round their ; 
is merely the vitiated sort of liking that invari y 
results from living in the midst of what is bad. 
form of depraved taste, in fact. 


Just to take two examples If you walk behind 
any lady in the street who is holding up her outer 
skirt, you will see the frilled underskirt beating 

inst her ankles at every is. eles gives precisely 

e effect of a screw which works a steamer. 

Then a skirted rider on a bicycle. If there is the 
least wind she looks much like a hen which, trying 
to escape from an enemy, aids the progress of its 
legs by flapping its wings as it runs along the ground. 
Only those minds can really admire such sights in 
which all orga for true and noble forms has 
become extinct. Compare such grotesque ideals with 
the Venus of Milo! 


Also the grace—such as it is—of women’s dress 
depends entirely upon a distortion of the middle of 
tho body called a waist. 

There is a consistency running through Nature 
everywhere, and it is outraged at every turn by 
women’s dress, which is consequently opposed to a 
true ideals of art. 

Beauty in its highest form can only be the crowning 
post : utility, and the harmony of the means to 
the end. 


Of course, one may have utility without beauty, 
but beauty and art are only possible when there is no 
obvious opposition between the two former. 

Petticoats (i.e., skirts) hamper the legs in walking 
so that the perpetual struggle against the legs is 
obvious. Therefore this form of clothing can only 
be said to be harmonious when the wearer is lying 
on a sofa. 

The modern woman, I repeat, is ill-dressed. 

So much for the disease. The remedy? Let her 
join the Rational Dress League, and learn to make 
the most, instead of, as at present, the least, of her 
natural charms. 


My Jheatre. 


By Miss Rosina Filippi. 
[A most accomplished actress who shines in such very 
different lines as Ibsen and musical comedy. Miss Filippi 
is also well known as a very successful dramatic teacher.) 


Ir has long been my ambition to have a theatre 
eof my own. Not, as some might suppose, for the 
exploitation of mysclf as an actress. Far from it. 
I want a theatre solely in order to carry out a 
scheme which, I am convinced, would benefit the 
English s , and in which, so far as acting is 
concerned, I should play but a minor 

This scheme, briefly stated, is to establish in the 
West End of London a stock company composed 
solely, or certainly chiefly, of young actors and 
actresses. 

Since the disappearance of the old stock companies 
there has been no training ground for the young 
player, with the notable exceptions of the companies 
of Mr, F. R. Benson and Mr. Ben Greet. 

But these admirable organisations sre only two, 
where formerly dozens of stock companies existed, with 
the result that to-day the stage is crowded with youths 
and girls, who are not only ignorant of the A B C 
of thoir profession, but have little or no chance of 
learning it. 


Thanks, in the first place, to the disappearance of 
the old stock companies, and, in the second place, to 


the prevalence of long runs, theatrical education was 

never at a lower ebb than at present. : 
ne is talent it 7 apt to sae aghee 

for want of an ing, or i opening does 

then it often arrives so late that the player has lost 

all his vigour and freshness. 

What ce is there nowadays for a yo actor 
to play Romeo, a young actress Juliet, in London, or 
even in a first-class provincial town? None; or cer- 
tainly very little. meo must wait till he wears 
spectacles, Juliet till she is a grandmother, before 

ey have a chance of playing the immortal lovers. 


Such a company as I propose would at least give 
an opening to the many capable young actors and 
actresses who are eating their hearts out ag under- 
studies, learning as such nothing, or, if anything, 
only mimicry, or in minor parte in long runs, during 
which again they have no chance of improving their 
theatrical education. 

And, I believe, the public would support such a 
company as I suggest, especially if prices of 
admission were ch 

I even Lene’ — public would - ei rae 
peare as pla my company. lo believe 
the public is oe | of Shakespeare; rather I think 
it is tired of seeing middle-aged ladies and gentle- 
meet playing, or attempting to play, essentially youth- 


The Romeos, Julieta, Rosalinds of my company 


might lack experience; but, at all events, would 
be able to waft across the footlights ing of 
the divine essence of youth which pervades these 


characters. 

But I need money to carry out the scheme. Not 
very much. Only £20,000 to give it a fair trial, and 
time to let it at least begin to pay ite way. 

To encourage # higher Mandail of acting, to main- 
tain the prestige of the British , and to foster 
the study and love of the t dramatiste of old 


seems to me a project which might well 
the attention of some broad-minded, art-loving 
millionaire. 


Why not £1 Bank Notes ? 


By Sir Walter Vaughan Morgan, Bart. 
(ExeLord Mayor of London). 

[Scotland and Ireland have £1 bank notes, and, of 
course, in America, France, and other countries notes 
for £1 and less are in circulation. Should we have 
paper money for less than £5 in England? Sir 

‘alter Vaughan Morgan, one ats founders of the 
famous banking firm of Morgan 


rothers, answera the 
question.) 


I seg no advantage in the issue of £1 notes. Ta 
occupy more space than sovereigns, and my experi- 
ence of the notes in Scotland and Ireland is that they 
are disgracefully dirty. 


ohe 0.0% Busy Time. 


From the point of view of J. Stenson Cook 
Secretary of the Automobile Asesclution, 


In the minds of a large portion of the public, the 
work of the Automobile Association is chiefly asso- 
ciated with the defence of its members against c! 
of sakpeitiny | 2 pe limits, and the frustration of 
police traps laid for the unwary traveller. 

But so far from this being the cese, it is but a 
minor part of its work. Indeed, as regards the latter 
object, its operations are limited to those districts 
in which experience has proved that deliberate un- 
fairness characterise the methods of the police and 
the decisions of the magistrate. In other parts of 
the country no attempt is made to outwit the aathori- 
ties, nor is any antagonism felt towards them., 

As an illustration of this fact, it may be mentioned 
that in the recent Blackpool Motor , the 
road from London to Blackpool was so efficiently 
manned by the association's Is that the local 
superintendent of police withdrew his men, '- 
nising that with such a perfect system as that of 
the “A.A.” they were not uired, and it is a 
significant fact that not an accident occurred on the 
road in this interesting and hardly-fought competition. 


? 


It would take considerable space to enumera 
all the duties discharged by the association. It pes 
agents in’ every large town in kingdom, and 
will soon have them in hundreds of smaller ones. 
These being in BelepR canis communication with the 
London office an th one another, instructions can 
be given in advance for engagement of hotel 
accommodation, the garage of car, the receipt of 
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letters and telegrams, and a dozen other mattcrs 
that may arise. 

Further, if a member starts out on a journey to 
any distant town, he has only to make his destina- 
tion known at the office of the A.A., and he can 
receive telephonic communications at any town at 
which he stops, so that if any important business 
development occurs during his absence, he can he 
apprised of its nature and deal with it en route, cr 
return if necessary. Even if he is not stopping cn 
hie way, scouts can be sent to intercept him, if the 
matter ig urgent. 

Should he meet with an accident, he has only to 
find a scout, who will ride off on his bicycle to the 
nearest agency to obtain assistance. the car is 
seriously damaged, another one can generally bo 
found to proceed with during its repair. If new 
parts are wanted, a telephonic message to Coventry 
or elsewhere brings the required renewal in a few 
hours. If a doctor is wanted, he also will be found. 


These are but a few of the ways in which the 
association is of use to its members. But to the 
general public, and especially to cyclists, it offers 
valuable assistance. Its army of patrols along the 
main roads, keep a constant look out for fallen trecs, 
broken branches, ruts, and other pitfalls that may 
threaten danger to the rider, whether motorist, 
cyclist, or otherwise. Information, topographical and 
general, is given to all who ask. 

Apart from this, a most useful system of name 
pas is being adopted, by which at the entrance 

every village the name of locality will appear in 
plain letters on plates two feet in diameter, with 
the distance to next village, the nearest large 
town, and the distance from London. This is a boon 
that will be appreciated by all travellers, especially 
cyclists, even more than by the motorists, whose 
subscriptions will pay the cost. 

At present only the principal roads can be 
provided for in these various respects, but eventu- 
ally all the whole road system of the Kingdom will 
be dealt with. 


‘The Fiportance of Detail. 


By Sir Thomas Pink. 


[Proprietor of Mesers, E. and T. Pink, merchants and 
peeing ara pL Ford jam fame, Sir Thomas Pink, who 
was knighted in 1904, by his ability and energy has built 
up an enormous business. He is ever active tn the cause 
of charity, and holds several positions in connection with 

enevolent Societies.) 


How often one hears a man, especially a youn 
man, exclaim impatiently: “Oh, that "s Ghly : 
matter of detail!” 

Nevertheless, to my mind at least, it is precisely 
detail, that does matter. 

And probably if you were to ask almost any pro- 
minent business man to tell you the secret of his 
success, he would answer that it was to be found to 
a t extent in unremitting attention to detail. 

course, I do not mean that a man should so 
absorb himself in the minutiz of his business as to 
be unable to see the wood for the trées. 

No, by all means let a man fix his goal in life 
and k at least his mental eyes upon it. But, 


having fixed the goal, let him study with the utmost 
ob . diligence the route he must pursue to 
reach it, 


For if he fail to do this, if his head is ever in 
the clouds,’ he will be apt to trip over some “ matter 
of detail” and so come to grief. 


A big business may be likened to a watch; for 
both contain many parts, and both will “go” only 
so long as each and every part performs its prop:r 
task, neither more nor less, and so long as there is 
no friction between the different elements composing 
the whole. 

Let one department, even one individual in a 
business, do too much or too little, and sooner «r 
eed the yale green ged of the enterprise will i 

rown ou gear, and very possibly come to a ful!- 
stop, until the fault has been detected and remedi«. 

nd unless the head of the business knows cvery 
detail of it, it may be a long time before he 1s 
able to put his finger on the weak spot, and mcan- 
while irreparable mischief may have mn done. 

No nrfn can hope successfully to organise and eon- 
trol a large business who is not capable, should nee: +- 
sity arise, of rio } the work of everyone of his e:- 
ployee’s from the highest to the lowest. 


And so my advice to a young man starting Ji!e 
is, try to see things as they are; it is a comm 
fault with many to see things as they think thcr 
are. Master BP igo daily work, however humble it 
may be. Study and study every detail of it, until 
no one knows more about it than you do. 

Then be learn something of the next higher 
lob, and next higher one after that, and so on. 

ou will have to fight for the knowledge. Peop!e 
don’t give anything away in business. But fight for 
it, tear it out, as I did when I went into Mincing 
Lane to learn the trade. For knowledge is 
pee, ae the foundation of all knowledge is a grasp 
off detail. 


George Griffith’e famouse novel, ‘The Angel of the Revolution,” may now be obtained for 6d, at all booKetalle and newsagente’s 


J. Sackville-Martin. 


Tue rond was chequered with 
sunlight and shadow. Overhead 
the interlacing branches of the 
trees shut out the sky. Around 
was the indefinable humming noise of soe wend, filled 
with bird and insect life. And afar off the low murmur of 
a stream filled in the bass to the treble of countless thrushes 
and blackbirds. 

Three figures were on the road. Two of them, a man 
and a girl, walked eastwards arm in arm. yy were so 
occupied with each other that they had no eyes for the 
third, who was coming towards them. He, however, could 
not take his eyes from them. A scowl contracted his fore- 
head as he became aware of their identity. For a moment 
he made as though he would turn off through the woods. 
Then, changing Mis mind, he went doggedly along the 
path, looking for trouble. 

Pretty Mary Anson looked up for a moment and caught 
sight of the man who was spprosching: A slight expres- 
sion of annoyance, not unmixed with fear, passed over 
her face, and she frowned a little as she turned to her 
companion. 


“Tom,” she said, “ here’s Black George!” 


The man with whom she was walking looked Pa He 
was slight and fair. The expression of his face indicated 
uneasiness. 

“Wo won't speak to him,” he said. “Just pass on 


quietly, Mary, and take no notice of him.” 

As the man came up to them he stopped directly in the 
middle of the path. It was quite evident that he had 
made up his mind to detain them, 

“Well, Mary,” ha said, “glad to sce me in, aren't 
you? I just thought it’d be friendly like if I looked in 
and wished you and your new young man a good day. 
He's likely to have a good time until you get tired of him. 
I can go bail for that. 

He aughed, and the very sound of his laughter was an 
insult. 

The girl flushed. 

“It’s like you to come round where you're not wanted,” 
she said hotly. 

“Not so long either,” he retorted quickly, “ when I was 
wanted fast enough.” 

“That was before I found out what a brute you were,” 
she said. “I know better now. So let me Nid 

“ Not until I choose,” replied the man coolly, “and not 
without you pay my toll, my dear. It'll be like old times.” 

_ The pul turned a quick appeal to the young man at her 
side. He hesitated. He knew well enough that he was no 
match for the man who stood before him. But the position 
he found himself in made it impossible for him to do any- 
thing but go forward. He drew a long breath, and stood 
silent amoment. When he spoke he said : 

“You hear what she says, George Barton? Stand aside 
and let us pass. I don’t want to have any trouble with 
you. 


Barton laughed harshly. He had marked the dlanchin 
of the other's face, and had noted the deeply-drawn breath 
that told him of resolution taken after reluctance. 

“Tl go bail you don’t!” he cried. “I'll go bail for that, 
my lad. But, you see, you'll have to have trouble if you 
want to pass me. If you're afraid of it, you've only got 
to turn and go home the way you came. ‘II shan’t inter- 
fere with you. It'll save Mary the toll I’m asking.” 

Tom hesitated a moment. He saw himself in for a 
fight with a man who was s match for two such as he. To 
go back would save both himself and ensure the girl from 
insult. But to give up a walk in obedience to this bully, 
and, above all, whilst was looking on, was even more 


distasteful. He made up his mind. 
“T'm goi on,” he said. “Stand aside.” 
He walked forward as he spoke and pushed the man out 


of his way. The next moment he received a blow on th 
jaw that felled him to the ground. Ma: spat a little 
4 and started back, her eyes blazing. He staggered to 
“Stand aside, Mary,” he jsped—“stand aside. It's 

between me and that ard{y “asi 
and T'l let him s00 what he's ig for” "Stand aside, 
With wild fury he flew at the man opposite to him. 
match both in ecience and in 


But Barton was twice his 

strength, and it soon became evident that he had no chance. 
Again and again he went down, lay prostrate for o 
moment, and staggered to his feet to renew the attack. 
time he was hurled to earth he became weaker and 

more shaken, Blood flowed from his mouth, and he wept 
4 the im ce of his fury. Barton did not spare him. 
16 was filled with a wicked delight at seeing his successful 
i 80 humiliated before the girl who had chosen him. 
€ gloried in the savage physical power that gave him his 
iesktagrop oh the Sey hivah balieced ao 

, ing up 8 ro -closed eye- 

is, Barton stood over him. . is . 
‘ a you had enough?” he said savagely. “If not, 


There was 20 answer. 
you oe aes "he cried. “Either get up or say 


You've had is 
I've had »” said Tom sullenly. 


m turned with a grin to the girl. 
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“You hear him?” he said. “He's got all he wanted.” 

Her eyes blazed with scorn. 

“I aagpones she said, “that you think I admire you for 
this? Oh, but you're wrong, you wretched coward | Do 
you think I'm afraid of you? 
wanted, go! Go now!” 

She ee along the road. 

He looked at her with a sullen admiration. Then he 
saod away and allowed the young fellow to stagger to his 

eet. 

“Look here, Tom Bayliss,” he said, “I've just got one 
word for you. It’s a whim of mine that you mustn't come 
down this road. I shall be here in the evenings, and if 
you try it I'll give you as big a thrashing as you've had 
to-night. Otherwise you're safe. But if you're fond of a 
whole skin you won't come down here. You understand?” 

Bayliss looked at him without answering. 

a So = can turn back now,” the other went on, “as you 
might have done a little time ago and saved yourself what 
you've got into. Off you go now, and don’t let me catch 
you on this road again.” 

For a moment it looked as though the 
bsp nave renewed the fight. Then he spo 

rl, 

me along, Mary,” he said. “ We'll go home.” 

She took his arm, without a word. " 

* e 


During the next few days the story of the fight spread 
about the village. Barton was not the man to keep it 
quiet, and he bragged savagely. Tom Bayliss wouldn't 
take his girl along that path ae in a hurry—not if he 
Knew it. He said a good deal more to the same effect, 
and many a mischievous youth shouted after Tom as ho 
walked the streets. If, goaded beyond endurance, he 
pursued them, they fled shouting : “ Wh not hit one your 
own size? Bah! Go down the Forest Lane, can’t you?” 
Life became a burthen to him. 

Mary never spoke of that evening, and did all in her 

wer to soothe his wounded self-respect. But it was a 

ard task. He became morbid and moody. He fancied 
her very avoidance of the subject was duo to the fact 
that she thought him a coward, afraid to go down the 
path where he had met with his enemy. In reality nothin 
was further from the girl’s mind. She wished to banis' 
the whole occurrence, and hoped that he would make no 
allusion to it. 

Evening after evening they went walks together, but 
instinctively avoided the path where the fight had been 
forced upon them. But a gradual estrangement grew u 
between them, born of the thoughts which they secre 
from each other. Tom’s eye was quick to notice the change 
in the girl's manner. His morbid jealousy interpreted it 
wrongly. He grew more bitter every day. 

One evening they passed the gate which led towards the 
Forest Lane. Mary's eye glanced aside at it, and just at 
that moment Tom, looking up, saw her doing so. He 
sto and faced her. 

e on think,” he sneered, “that I'm afraid to go down 

“TI don’t,” she stammered. “I don't want you to go.” 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“That horrid man is there,” she answered. ’ 

“ And you think I’m afraid of him?” , 

“ He’s so much stronger than you,” she pleaded. 

“ Then, if I'm a coward,” he said, with jealous injustice, 
“why don't you go to him? I daresay he'd be glad to 
take you.” 

“Tom!” she cried indignantly. 

“Go to him,” cried Bayliss savagely, “and tell him this 
from me—that to-morrow night I shall walk down that 
lane, whether he’s there or not, and he can do his worst, 
I’m sick of being thought a coward by everyone—aye, 
even by you, Mary, for you know you do think me one. 
You know you think I’m afraid to do it. Well, to-morrow 
night you shall see for yourself, if you'll wait at the lower 


If you've done all you 


poser man 
e sullenly to 


“Tom, you mustn't,” she cried. “I know you're not 
afraid, but I’m afraid for you, dear. He might kill you. 
Promise me you won't do it.” 

“Go and give him my message,” he said. “If you do 
that, I'll believe that you don't think me a coward.” 

Without another word she turned into the lane. He 
stood awaiting her. After a time sho reappeared. 

“What did he say?” asked Tom. 

“Nothing,” she said. ‘He only laughed.” 

A somewhat savage smile passed over the man’s face. 

“Laughed, dj eo?” he said. “He'll laugh on the 
wrong side of mouth to-morrow.” 

* * * e e 

The news spread through the village that Tom Bayliss 
was going through the Forest Lane that evening, and that 
Barton had sworn to thrash him within an inch of his life. 
And towards the evening certain of the idlers and boys, 
anxious to see the fun, gathered around the lower gate, 
from which Bayliss would emerge, if he came through at 
all, which they considered doubtful. Most of them would 
have liked to have accompanied him, and so seen the fight, 
but they knew Barton’s temper too well to indulge their 
desi 


ire. 

They watched curiously as Mary approached the gate. 
She started in distress as she saw the little crowd. It was 
intensely distasteful to her to have her affairs made the 
subject of so much publicity. She walked a little way 
off. A silence of ps apg fell on the crowd. 

Suddenly a boy who had bcen er through the gate 
set up a shout and pointed excitedly. man was coming 
down the avenue. A moment later he emerged on to the 
high road. It was Tom Bayliss. He was very pale. His 
lips were firmly shut, and his nostrils opened and closed 
8 odically. He looked up and down the road, and 

walked straight towards Mary. 

“Come along, dear,” ihe said. “T said I'd do it, and 1] 
did it. I don't think he'll interfere with me again.” 

2 


It was Barton who furnished the explanation—not, how- 
dirt without a deal of questioning. He was shy enough 
at first. 
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“Let him get through!” he ruaved at last. “ Hang you, 
you'd have let him get through if you'd scen him! He 
comes along as white as a sheet, and I tucks up my sleeves 
with a smile. 

“*Come for ancther licking?’ I says. ‘Well, there's 
plenly more where the first came from. 

“He couldn't speak. He kept stammering, and I 
thought he was in a biue funk. Then at last he says: 

“*T suppose you think I've come to fight you? Well, 
you're mistaken. I'm coming through this road, and I'm 
coming quietly, and if you'll Ict me pass there'll be no harm 
done. But if not'—and with that he whipped a revolver 
out of his pocket, nasty bright, shiny thing, and the barrel 
kept jumping up and down, he was that nervous— you 
know what I think of you,’ he says, ‘and I shan't stop 
short of murder. So make your choice.’ 

“TI made it. You'd have made it, too. I thought every 
minute that he was holding that thing, with ‘his finger 
trembling on the trigger, that it'd go off. He can ge 
where he likes now; 1 shan't stop hima.” 

When the story came round to Mary’s ears she was 
shocked. 

““Oh, Tom,” she cried, “ you wouldn’t have done murder, 
would you? I couldn't bear to think of it.” 

For answer he drew out the revolver. It looked very 
bright and formidable. Out of his coat pocket he ex- 
tracted a cheap cigar. He inserted one end of this in the 

top of the barrel and pulled the trigger sharply. The 
md fell, and the ak of the cigar was cut neatly and 
cleanly. 

«Just a bit of bluff, my dear,” he said. “This is a 
cigar-cutter. If he hadn't been the coward that he thought 
I was, I should have been at his mercy.” 

“How clever you are,” she cried, kissing him, “and 
how brave!” 

renner Pie ne 

Exvira was dressed for the ball, when her girl 
chum dropped in. 

i do I look in this new gown, Stella?” she 
asked. 

“Positively handsome!” answered Stella. “Why, 
I really didn’t recognise you at first!” 

——.go—__ 


A story is told of a man who was walking beside 
a railway line with a friend who was very hard of 
hearing. 

A train was approaching, and as it rounded the 
curve the whistle gave one of those ear-destroying 
shrieks which seem to pierce high heaven. 

A smile broke over the deaf man’s face. “John,” 
said he, “that’s the first robin I’ve heard since Christ- 
mas!” 


— ste 
WHEN ELECTRICITY RUNS AMOK. 

Tre subtle, mysterious force which men call elcctri- 
city is a good servant but a bad master, a fact which 
was brought vividly into prominence the other day 
by the terrible accident on the recently-opened 
sects railway in New York, when passengers wero 
electrocuted wholesale, and the train sct on fire, by 
the leakage from a live rail. 

Similarly, on the electrified underground railway 
in Paris, some few years back, a short circnit started 
a fire, which brought about the deaths of nearly a 
hundred passengers; while at the Dingle Station 
of the Liverpool Overhead Electric Railway, on Decem- 
ber 23rd, 1901, a conflagration having its origin in 
precisely the same cause resulted in six lives being 
sacrificed, 

Many other catastrophes of a like nature might be 
cited, all due to short circuits; but it is the “sneak 
current” which is most destructive to property. What 
is known as a “sneak current” from an electric wire 
or conduit corresponds to a leakage in the case of a 

as or water main. It was this kind of an electrical 
eakage which blew up half the Euston Road in the 
spring of 1894, and caused the inhabitants of Norta 
London to imugine that they had been suddeniy 
visited by a peculiarly destructive and virulent typo 
of earthquake. 

Perhaps, however, the accident which occurred at 
the huge electricity works of the Manchester Cor- 
poration on September 19th, 1899, shows more con- 
clusively than anything how easily great events may 
spring from little causes when dealing with this 
volatile force. A tiny “sneak current” escaped from 
an unnoticed pinhole in the insulating covering of a 
wire, and was attracted to the bronze rivets, which 
held together the two ends of a leathern band. These 
it fused, the band parted, the fly-wheel of the engina 
it controlled started revolving at a terrific speed, 
and presently burst, and in the twinkling of an eye 
the whole interior of the splendid power-house, with 
all the costly machinery it contained, was reduced 


to ruin. 
———» 3 


Oxp Frirxp: “I want to give you a little advice 
on how to save moncy.” . 

Young Chap: “Delighted, sir! But would you 
mind prefacing it with a few remarks on how to 
make it?” 

First Boarper: Why did Mrs. Hasher request 
Mr. Hallrume to leave?” 

Second Boarder: “I understand that his conversa- 
tion was too scientific for her.” 

“What do you mean?” : 

“Well, for instance, to-day, just as the fowl was 
pice on the table, he began to explain that some 
irds are known to live to an age of 3800 or more 
years. 


A sixpenny edition of George Griffith's masterpiece, ‘‘ The Angel of the Revolution,” has been published. 
Copies are obtainable at all newsagents and bookstalls. 
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Readers who wish to start the Com: 
or they will be sent for 1s. 


DONT DELAY ! 


oF 


ONE CASH 
GIFT OF . 


£250 


One Cash Gift of 825. 


Opposite you will find some pictures. Each of 
these pictures consists of a certain object or 
objects which, either singly or collectively, repre- 
sent a surname, 

What you have to do is to find the longest 
surname made up entirely from the names of 
objects depicted in each picture (or from words 
which have the same sound). 

An ‘‘object’’ does not include sky or shading 
necessary for correct drawing. 

You have now to examine the pictures given, 
ard discover the surname which each of them 
represents. When you have done this, write the 
names down in the spaces provided. Then fill in 
your namo and address, cut across the page at the 
place marked, and keep this set of pictures by you 
until all the subsequent sets have appeared. 

The prize of £500 a Year for Life will be paid 
to the competitor from whom the Editor of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY actually receives the 
complete series of pictures containing the 
greatest number of correct solutions and fulfilling 
the 


conditions, 

A further sum of £1,000 will be divided in the 
following manner among those who come next : 
One Cash Gift of £250; One Cash Gift of £100; 
One Cash Gift of £50; One Cash Gift of 425; 
One Cash Gift of £15; One Cash Gift of £10; 


AU the nes depicted in the 


TRAINS TO RUN ON THE ROAD. 

TuerE is going to be a lot of talk soon about the 
Renard road train, and a good deal of it is likely to 
be of the fault-finding variety, so far, that is to say, 
as the usual users of the highways are concerned. 

For these trains, which are almost exactly like an 
ordinary nger train in appearance, are designed 
to run along an ordinary country road, or through 
the streets of a town or city. In effect, therefore, it 
is as if a district railway train were lifted bodily off 
the track, dum down upon, say, the Great orth 
Road, and sta off on its journey to Liverpool, to 
be followed at intervals by others. Given enough of 
them, and the main roads of England will presently 
be converted into very good imitations of so many 
trunk line “railways,” minus, of course, the rails. 

The residents of the country round Aldershot will 
be the first to make practical acquaintance with road 
trains in actual working, the War Office designing 
shortly to make sundry experiments with them in that 
neighbourhood. But already one has been privately 
tested near London; while in France, its home, some 
hundreds of them are in regular use. 

The train consists of an engine, called a tractor, 
two passenger coaches, and a s van, the whole 
weighing when empty about eleven tons, and sbout 
thirty tons when full, and its average specd is said 
to be twelve miles an hour. 

It remains, of course, to be seen whether the 
Government will allow our roads to be utilised after 
this iashion, but if it doés, then the poor harassed 
pedestrian will cry aloud for the speedy advent of 
the aeroplane, since ting 3 will be about the only 
safe method of locomotion left to him. 


Sr a Ol a od 


“Ts he a football enthusiast?” 
#J should say so! But, then, he ought to be.” 
“Why?” 


“He’s a doctor.” 
a) Ol 

“You don’t know how to play chess, do you, Mr. 
Adlet?” asked Miss Skitts, with a look at the clock, 
which indicated 11.30 p.m. — 

“Why, yes, I do, Miss Skitts. What made you 
thiak I didn’t?” 

“Why, you don’t secm to know when it’s your 
move.” 


Georze Grifiith’s famous novel, “The Angel of the Revolution,” may now be obtained 


tion now may obtain from their newsagen' 
to any part of Britain, or 2s. abroad, post free, from the Pablisher, 


One Cash Gift of 815. 
NINETEENTH SET. 


dressed wrapper. Apply to Room 7, “Pearson's Weekly,” Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
. Full conditions governing this competition appeared in number 858, and will appear again shortly. 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


HOW TO ENTER THE CONTEST TO-DAY. 


ts issues Nos. 854 to 868 inclusive, containing the first eighteen sets of pictures, 
“ Pearson’s Weekly,” Henrietta Street, W.c. 


ENTER TO-DAY! 


£500 A YEAR FOR LIFE. 
£50 


500 Cash Gifte of 81 each 


ONE CASH 
GIFT OF . 


£100 


One Cash Gift of 810. 


sketches will be found printed in a list of surnames which we have compiled, and which will be sent free on receipt of a stamped, 
Only surnames which appear in this list will be admitted, 


ALREADY EMPLOYED. 

A Farmer had a houseful of visitors, and one 
morning was busily engaged in killing chickens for 
dinner. Just as he was about to decapitate an old 
black hen the house was discovered to be on fire, 
and a scene of confusion ensued. 

The farmer rushed hither and thither, holding the 
hen under his arm, and doing nothing whatever 
towards putting out the flames. 

At length his wife caught sight of him as he was 
prancing about, and indignantly asked him why he 
was not fighting the flames, 

“Why, Maria,” he exclaimed, “how can I do any- 
thing? Ain’t I holdin’ the old black hen?” 

>_HSOoCc 

Bette: “Yes, I know Jack has his faults, but 
his heart is in the right place.” 

Maud: “What makes you so sure?” 

Belle: “He’s given it to me.” 

SOC 

“I pity the man who can’t learn anything from 
his oe mistakes. Now, that’s one thing I can do,” 
said Bragg. 

“Ah! You're always learning something then, 
aren’t you?” replied Knox. 

SOC 
A TREAT IN STORE. 

Preorts who were present smiled at the little 
 enige oan which took place recently in a popu- 
ar restaurant between two young ladies. One of 
them, a bride, shaking hands in her characteristi- 
oy cordial way, said to the other: 

“T’m so glad to meet you. You have afforded me 
so very much amusement just lately.” 

“ Amusement?” gaid the other. 

“Oh, ii, went on the bride. “I’ve been through 
my husband’s desk, and I’ve read all his old love- 
letters. I found several very affectionate letters 
from you, and I enjoyed reading them, really, ever 
mo eel a vera “th 

am _ so glad you enjoye em,” pu 
other. “But fs come and tas me very = 
is my card. I have the answers to all those letters 
and you might like to read them as well. Your 
husband’s letters are so much more affectionate than 
those I wrote to him. I know you'll enjoy reading 
them ever so much more than you did mine.” 


10 Cash Gifts of 85 each, 
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MUSEUMS IN HOTELS. 

THE museum attached to a certain well-known West 
End hotel, in which is preserved the first pair of bocts 
King Edward ever wore—a fact brought out at Mar!- 
borough Street Police-Court the other day—is not, as 
has been asserted, by any means a unique institution. 
2 Similar é collections of curios—whether they are 

officially” dubbed “museums” or not is immateriil 
—exist in many taverns, hotels, and inns throughout 
the country. me of them, too, are not only inter- 
esting, but extremely valuable. 
pounds’ worth” = onan ee three thousand 
L of eggs—great auks’ e; at the 
‘Edinburgh Castle” near Regent’s Pua, bende a 
lot of other curious things worth seeing; and thre 
= ray at ad mnenanth, whieh boasts of the pcs- 
on of a picture old and m masters 
= one £150,000. ae, nics 
m_ there are two historical hostelries on Hamp- 
stead Heath, to which are ively attached 
Charles Dickens and a Dick in museum, and 
ei one in poad Perens where are to be sen 
ndreds of natu istory specimens, all neatiy 
arranged and labelled. ie ccmemeae " 

The biggest collection of butterflies, moths, aml 
beetles in the East End of London—20,000 specimens 
in 500 cases—is located in an upper room in an inn 
in the Mile End Road. A Liverpool hotel has a 
numismatic museum, containing specimens of rare 
old coins that would probably fetch in the open 
market more than would the building in which thcy 


are y 

Finally, there is the famous Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York, which a museum of Oriental 
china, for one piece only of which—a pink Chincse 
vase—£8,600 was paid. ines there are scores of yall 
vases, cups, saucers, ates, varying in val xan 
£2,000 to £50 apiece. Rye gece ert seen 


COC 
Morner: “Tommy, what did I say I’d do to you if 
you touched that jam again?” 
Tommy: “Why, it’s ere 


ma, that you should 
forget, too. I’m bothered if 


can remember!” 


COS 
“How is that little mining scheme of ycurs gettinz 
along? Any money in it?” 
“Any money in it? Well, I should say so! A'! 
of mine, all of my wife’s and about three thousand 
that I got from my friends.” 


for 6d. at all hooketalle and newsagents. 
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“ 9 In Mr. Goodman we already had an ideal secretary, | capabilities as a winger only being discovered by the 
WHY THE GLAZIERS Wit CUP-TIES, as, apart from other qualities, he had at one tin accident of trying him in that sr Bm when Thomp- 
By their CHAIRMAN. been assistant-secretary to the famous Aston Villa | son, our outside right, was injured. __ , 
F.C, and “knew the ropes” of the official side of I remonstrated with one of this dirty player's 
Whether the Crystal Palace Football Club will enter | football. The next step, obviously, was to secure a | directors, and said that if any of our men played 
the Semi-Final for the Cup, and possibly fight their good a and we were extremely fortunate in | like that his carecr would soon be over, so far as 
way to the Final, rests, at the moment of writing, on the —! e services of Mr. Robson, formerly man- | we were concerned. en. 
knees of the foo ods. But, whatever the result of | ager of Middlesbrough F.C. “Oh,” said this directorial “sportsman,” “you're 
the match with Ev in the fourth é F ato. By the time matters were finally settled it was | too squeamish altogether. You won’t win matches if 
Southern Leaguers, by their defeat of Newcastle United | A: 26th, 1905, which, as “signing on” begins on | that’s your idea of running a club.” 
on the latter's own ground in the first round, to say nothing y Ist, left Mr. Robson end Mr. Goodman less “Well,” I retorted, “we had far rather lose our 
of their eventual victories, a(t rawn games, over Fulham | than a week to collect the team. way than win your way.” 
and Brentford, have made for themselves a es | How succeeded in their task may be Ana in saying that I am certain I voiced the 
y 


football ew In an interesting article that fine sports- 
Sy 4! 


well 
m the fact that of the eleven 


fodged fro layers who 
part in our opening match in the Second Divi- 


oy 
sentiments o: 


everybody connected with the Crystal 
Palace F.C. alli 


the- as yet brief sion of the Southern League (we had hoped for elec- Mr. Robson saw to it that we got honourable, self- 
* (ilaziers.”) tion to or Firat Divisica, but were beaten by respecting young players ; we, as directors, have done 
. alace lorwich Cit; ree votes) eight shared in the | our leve t to keep them the good sportsmen they 

THE origin of jhe Gaps ei ¥.0. may be Cup-tie aloes of Newcastle nite, were when they came to us; and, further, we en- 
er the ed Mr Gillman was general manager Prt I do aot mention ae “famous victoree” for qeavour a tress our oe as men and not oe nee 
x anxi start ju crowin ut it. For. that would | lings. e result is that we are a “happy family,” 

of the Crystal Palace he was very = indesd a shabby unre for the splendid reception | and in this pleasant state of affairs lies te a great 


and run a professional football team as a Palace 
enterprise, and approached the Football Association 
with a view to this end. ; 

Since a disastrous experiment at New Brighton 
Tower, however, the F.A. had always set their face 
against football as a mere adjunct to or sideshow in 
a place of popular entertainment, and therefore de- 
clined to entertain Mr. Gillman’s pi 

HOW THE CLUB WAS FORMED. 


The matter a and might have remained in 
abeyance for ever but for the fact that Mr. Good- 
man, an official at the Palace, was an enthusiastic 
footballer, and, despite the rebuff from the F.A., con- 
tinued to cherish the idea of a Palace team. The 
new general manager of the Palace, Mr. J. H. Cozens, 
also entered heartily into the idea, and from then 
until the present moment has lent the whole weight 
of his influence in furthering the e. 

Eventually, hearing of me.as a keen follower of 
the game, Mr. Goodman approached me with a view 
to opping a team to play at the Crystal Palace 
under*conditions acceptable to the F.A. 

Up to this time, I may say, my only connection 
with professional football had been ss @ spectator ; 
but I liked the project, and to cut the story short 
Mr. Goodman and five local enthusiasts—Messrs. 
Daniel, Cufflin, Walters, Black, and myself—all of 
whom, except Mr. Black, are on the present board, 
formulated a scheme which met with the approval of 
the F.A. and the Crystal Palace executive, and the 
formation of the club was decided upon. 


Wee mere i i 


ty nese 
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we had in the North and the grand spirit of true 

rtsmanship shown by the Novocastrians, players, 

rectors, and spectators alike, in what to them was 
& most serious and totally unexpected calamity. 


ONLY CLEAN PLAYERS NEEDED. 


But mention it I must; for if the credit of it 
rightly belongs in the first instance to our plucky 
players, we directors reaped in it the reward of the 
policy and ideals we have steadfastly pursued in 

rd to our team. 

hen we engaged Mr. Robson we told him plainly 
that we could not afford to e “star artists” ; 
we wanted rather a level, we anced team of 
promising young players who might be expected to 
train on; but first and foremost we insisted on 
having men who might be relied upon to play clean, 
sporting football. 

As I have said, I had had no previous experience 
of seats a eae team, and the same applied 
to my fellow-directors; but we were unanimous and 
determined on the point that, whatever the result, 
our men should Bey the game as it should be 
played or not at all, and in carrying out this ideal 
we have had, I am glad to say, the enthusiastio 
co-operation, not only of Mr. Robson, but of every 
man in tle team. 

I remember in the course of a match an opposing 
back played a very foul game against our right wing 
flier, Wallace, who, it may interest his admirers to 
know, first came to us as a half-back, his great 
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measure the secret of our general success, 

Keen as terriers, indeed, they are. If possible, 
too much s0; for to leave a man out because he has 
been hurt is apparently doing him a far worse injury 
than any he may have sustained, and the most 
obvious og age ” will assure you with pathetic 
earnestness that they are perfectly fit to play. 


ENCOURAGING LOCAL TALENT. 


To turn from eulogising the team, I must admit 
that our first season in the First Division of the 
Southern League is, so far, not quite so successful 
as we had anticipated. I am not going to attempt to 
minimise our defeats, but influenza had certainly 
much to do with our “black month” last year, when 
we lost four matches off the reel. 

But we hope to do much better next year, and in 
this season, at all events, to try and win the United 
League, whatever may be our fate in the Cup. 

I must not omit to mention one at factor in 
the success of our young club. In “Shy” Birch we 
have one of the best trainers who ever handled a 
team. He is a perfect champion in the art of send- 
in a Bleyer on to the field “fit to play for his life.” 

inally, it is pe of our policy to encourage local 
players, and although we hope it may be long cre 
the sturdy Northerners who have come to us—three, 
by the way, hail from Newcastle—lcave us, we also 
trust that in time to come the Crystal Palace Club 
will contain a large proportion of men born and 


reared in the neighbourhood of Sydenham. 
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health. Briefly, the whole 
~ and a night of commencing the treatment there is a reduction of 8oz. to 3lb., according to the 
individual case; then follows a steady decrease diy by day until symmetrical proportions and standard 
brig Segbskd lastingly recovered. The doses may then be discontinued. There is nothing discomforting 
or disagreeable about Antipon, which is a pleasantly tart liquid containing only pure and harmless vege- 
table substances of great potency, but producing no intestinal or other trouble whatsoever. Its action is 
quite bland and natural, Antipon pode Mee laxative nor the opposite. A single bottle will suffice to prove 
what this splendid remedy and tonic is able to perform. Colonial readers of Pearson’s Weekly will be glad 
to know that Antipon is stocked by wholesale drugyists in Australasia, South Africa, Canada, India, &c., 
and may always be obtained by ordering through a local Chemist or Stores. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. Gd. and 4s, 6d., by chemists, stores, &c., or, should and difficulty 
arise, may be had (on sending amount) post free, privately packed, direct from the sole manufacturers, 
Tho Antipon Company, 13 Olmar Street, Lozdon, S.E. 
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NAPLES IN 
LONDON. 


¢ Srp 

Here is a by-way in Clerkenwell. You may pass 
\it*scores of times and not turn down it. Very few 
Londoners do. But as we are exploring the by-ways 
of London we must on no account miss this one. 

We step out of the broad thoroughfare and descend 
a steep hill, and we are in the Basch of a foreign 
land. . 

The people are Italian, the shops are Italian, the 
women’ looking out of upper windows and stand- 
ing about in the caceeays and the shops are Italian 
and many of them wear Italian head-dresses. 

In the cei:tre of the long, narrow street or by-way, 
for that is what it is, we turn up a narrower passage 
and suddenly we are in Naples. 

In a little square or “place” at the end of the 
court daik-eyed Neapolitan men and women are 
standing about and chatting together with the true 
Neapolitan gesture. The ice barrows here and there 
tell you at once how the inhabitants of this courtway 
earn their living. . : 

In the corner is an Italian inn with the green 
bush hung above the door in the Italian manner to 
show to all whom it may concern that it is a wine 
house. 

There is a rough deal table and a wooden form out- 
side, and a couple of Neapolitans are sitting and 
drinking tieir wine after the manner of the country 
of tne ECREAM VENDORS HAVE THEIR WINE. 

The wine—some of it at least—is outside too. It 
is in great casks just as it arrived from its place of 
origin. 

here are plaster image sellers, roast chestnut 
merchants, ice cream vendors, asphalt layers, organ 
grinders, and Italian “monkey” 8 in. the courts 
and alleys and narrow streets that run off the main 
thoroughfare of “Italy in London,” and wine is 
their usual liquid refreshment. Here, os in their 
native land, they have their bottle of wine with their 
meal, 

if we entcr a kitchen of a padrone we shall see 
the men who are not out following their trade or 
occupation sitting round a great fire, over which 
hangs a huge saucepan or cauldron, which contains 
something that as it cooks gives off a savoury smell. 

A meal is cooking for the padrone’s lodgers. In 
the entrance way of the house are stacks of empty 
bottles placed up inst the wall, and there is a 
big supply of full bottles in another part of the 

remises. 

, Even in the common kitchen of the padrone who 
houses and feeds the street organ grinders the com- 
pany have their wine. 

The colonists of Little Italy, except a few of the 
shopkeepers, who come from various parts of Italy, 
are mainly Neapolitan and Piedmontese. 

A GATHERING OF THE See i 

The Neapolitans are the peripatetic hawkers or 
musicians ot the streets, the Piedmontese are the 
paviors and the asphalters. There are also a number 
of organ grinders, several organ builders, and a few 
masons and general artificers. . ; 

On a week-day the streets are busy with an ordin- 
ary Italian crowd passing to and fro, but on Sunday 
morning the main quarter is a black mass of ple. 
The poorer Italians of the various parts of London 
where there are Italian colonies—Fulham and Ham- 
mersmith and Notting Hill, for instance—come here 
to sce their friends and acquaintances and to attend 
service at the Italian church close iy 

On Sunday evening the streets Little Italy are 

uiet, but in many of the houses, in the Italian 
clubs, and in the basement of dingy-looking tene- 
ments there is the sound of dance and song. 

In the club there is a regular theatrical perform- 
ance, and the plays, and sometimes the operas, of 
Italy are given by loeal amateurs in a highly credit- 
able manner. In the houses the inmates and their 
visitors are playing cards and drinking their wine 
together. 

he strangest scenes of all are to be witnessed in 
the basements of some of the dingy houses. in which 
there is hardly a gleam of light. 

Here the young Italian men and girls are dancing 
to the mandoline and guitar. are dancing the 
Tarantella or some other favourite dance of their 
far-away sunny land. Sometimes they sing, and if 

venture during the dancing hours into the dark 
= ee where their houses are situated you will hear 


George Griffith’s famous novel, “The Angel of the Revolution,” may now ke obtained for 64. 


By Geo. R. Sims, 


i bh 
dine mato Sone 
» looking area the folk-songs 
wack 
an -folk. . 

Little Italy has had its 
traducers and its apologists. 
It has boa aggneer — 
tragedies; but, putting the 
naturally excitable and 

uarrelsome nature of the 
Heapolitans on one side, 
the people are not given to 
crime, They occasionally 
knife or shoot each other—that goes without saying— 
but they are not difficulty to manage, and they are on 
quite friendly terms with the native population round 
about them. 

The interiors of the houses are much cleaner than 
one would I have been into scores of them in 
every street; I have lored them from cellar to 
roof, and found a standard of comfort that is not 

rally associated with Eyre Street Hill. 

Most of the bedrooms are clean and ornamented 
with religious pictures and souvenirs of the homeland, 
to which numbers of the men and women return for 
the harvest and the vintage, coming back again to 
the colony for the winter, the spring, and the early 
summer months. 


THE VENGEANCE OF THE MAFIA. 


Fortunes have been accumulated in the colony, and 
there are householders in the main streets who, 
heqisnin with an organ or an ice barrow, have done 
well,,and done better, and have gradually acquired 
property in London and put plenty of money into 

rst-class English securities. : 

But many of the rich colonists cling to the locali 
in which they began as poor men. They do not thi 
they would be happy away from Italian faces and 
the Italian dialect, and so they stay on leading easy 
lives and aking long holidays in the land of their 
birth. Some of them are generous donors to the 
charities of their native town or village, and the 
prone Nad often very good friends to the Italian 

urch, 

But with all the apparent calmness that reigns 
in this still romantic roy the great city there 

centre. 


.is a slumbering volcano in 3 


The Mafia, that dread society that deals terrible 
panisente to those who are denounced and con- 
emned in secret council, has its agents among the 
colonists, and the “order” of vengeance is sometimes 
carried out jg the heart of London without the 
— suspicions being entertained by the matter- 
of-fact citizens that the order of a world-infamous 
secret society has been executed in their midst. 
A MYSTERY THE POLICE CAN'T SOLVE. 

The sudden gleam of steel, a blow, a cry, a fall 
and then what—a little crowd and a burly British 
policeman—then the ambulance and the hospital. If 
the victim of a sudden attack in a dark by-way of 
Little Italy recovers he “7 ae He does not 
know who stabbed him; if he does he still pretends 
ignorance. He is wise. He would not benefit him- 
self by denouncing a member of the Mafia. 

If the victim of the secret assassin dies, there is 
still m The London police know that from 
the first their search for the assassin will be a 
less one. The moment he struck the blow he 
vanished. 

The people who may have secn him say as little 
as they can. They have no desire to attract the 
attention of the agent of the Mafia to themselves. 

The way in which a man who settles a question 
with the stiletto or revolver in Little Italy is spirited 
away and conveyed to safer shores is one of the 
mysteries of London which the police themselves 
confess they are unable to fathom. 

ere is no by-way in London quite so interesting 
as this, and as we have taken a glance at its one 
tragio aspect we ought not to leave it without seeing 
one of its mora cheering features. 
WELL FED AND WELL CLAD. 

Let us enter this building to see the little children 
of the colony learning their lessons in a land to which 
many of them are as yet almost strangers. 

Most of us who take things for granted would, if 
we were asked if Little Italy was a “low” neighbour- 
hood, say, “Yes, of course.” Remembering the 
poverty-looking condition of many of the English 
children in the streets and “low” districts we should 
picture the little sons and daughters of organ grinders 
and ice cream hawkers and roast chestnut vendors 
as poor, miserable little members of humanity. But 
when you enter the school in which the children of 
Little Italy comply with the regulations of the 
Education Act you are astonished. 

The dark-haired, dark-eyed little boys are all well 
shod and well clad and well fed. And the little girls 
are many of them as pretty—perhaps beautifel is 
the better word—as any the pictures of the lovely 
children that used to @ feature of our illustrated 
Christmas numbers. In all the Council schools of 
London I have visited—and there are not many that 
I have not been through at one time or another—I 
have never seen so many happy and smilin , pretty 
and picturesque-looking little girls as ara to a found 


in the school to which the fathers and mothers of 
Little Italy send their children. 

The most picturesque children are the Neapolitans. 
Coming ous of the gloom of Clerkenwell on a winter's 
day into the class-rooms of the Catholic schools you 
can imagine as you look at the brightly-drossed 
children of the sunny South around you that you have 
suddenly been wafted to the shores of the beautiful 
Bay. d when you emerge into the strect you 
instinctively glance around you for Mount Vesuvius. 
But the nearest eminence is Mount Pleasant, and 
that, alas! is a sorry substitute for the world-famed 
volcano. 

There ara one or two other features of this by-way 
of Babylon which we must not omit to see. 

Let us pass through those wide wooden doors set 
just ajar. 

It is a curious scene that greets us. 

In a great room or shed that looks like a barn 
are a number of men and women standing by hand— 
or as they are called now—piano organs. It is here 
that they hire the instruments by which they earn 
their living, and they are waiting to complete the 
arrangement by which the organ passes temporarily 
into their possession. 

Close at hand is the great organ factory, where 
these instruments are made by an old-established 
firm. If you pass to the upper floors of this estab- 
lishment you will see a number of men busily engaged 
in fitting the instruments with the latest tunes of 
the music-hall and musical comedy. 


THE DEMOCRATIC TRAVELLING SHOWMAN. 


And in the great showrooms you will sce organs 
of gigantic size. They are in white and gold, some 
of them, and others have elaborate figures carved all 
over them. 

These are the organs that are used in connection 
with the steam roundabouts and “shows” that travel 
from fair to fair. They are very elaborate, and they 
cost a good deal of money, but there is a good deal 
of money invested in the travelling show business. 

Some of the “steam circus” or roundabout pro- 
prietors have many thousands of pounds of capital 
invested in these forms of amusement; and yet, big 
capitalists ag they are, they travel with the show 
themselves and sleep on the fair ground in a living 
van. The living vans have often quite a domestic 
interior with a little dining-room and kitchen and 
very comfortable sleeping accommodation for papa, 
mamma, and the babies. 

But we must not travel too far away with the van 
dwellers. Some day we may, without leaving London, 
turn down a by-way and find a good many of them 
assembled on a great patch of waste ground, and then 
we shall be able to see some interesting scenes and 
to gather some curious information. 

ONE WAY TO EAT MAGARONI. 

There are not many show folk in Little Italy. But 
there are a few who occasionally make it their home. 
There are the Italian street musicians—not organ 
me. bein, of om Fig not priperoef as 

istes” who are porarily engaged at some place 
of entertainment in the West end. — 

We have made a long trip. You are tired and 
want to sit down and think over what you have seen. 

Well, let us turn up the narrow way and seab 
ourselves outside the Italian wine house. We can 
call for some real Italian wine and some of the long, 
thin Italian cigars, sit down at a wooden table, and 
take our refreshment al fresco while the dark-eyed 
Neapolitans lounge around us and criticise us kindly 
in their native dialect. 

One of them being friendly and speaking a little 

lish may perhaps bring ‘his dish of macaroni, 
and, sitting down beside us, eat it in the true Nea- 
politan manner. 

He will not ask the landlord of the “inn” to 
ange him with a fork. ‘ 

e will hold the macaroni aloft with his fingers 
and drop it deftly into his upturned open mouth. 


_—-——_~>je—____. 


Lavy: “Your references are far from satisfactory.” 


Maid: “References go for little nowadays. Yours 
were no good, but I thought I'd try you.” 


at all bootistalls and newsagents, 
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THE SPECIAL FREE OFFER! 

We conclude the name of Edwards’ 
Harlene” is known in every house- 
ld in this kingdom. “« Harlene” 
proved the one hair tonic and 
over that has earned the confidence 


ekly a special bottle of their wonder- 
preparation, with special directions 
to use the same, and thus allow 
pry person to start on a simple course 
beauty culture without any cost. 

The special bottle of “ Harlene” 
be sent to any part of the world 
those sending name and address 
‘Edwards’ Harlene Company, 95 and 
High Holborn, London, and en- 
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utiful, bright, healthy hair, 
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ich, acting directly at the nourish. 
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l medical men, and 
dced, practical results have shown 
at oven when all vestige of hair 
disappeared a new gro 
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PimPLES & BoILs CLEARED 
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A THOROUGH TEST OFFERED. 


Is it your wish to enjoy good health? 
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SERIAL STORY. : : 


TOYS OF FATE. 


A Human Drama Written by STACEY BLAKE. 


CHAPTER FORTY-THREE. 
Not Sunk ! 

“'Tis a peety it’s happenit at sic a bad time,” Mr. 
siewia gabeceed. “Noo, we'd hae been settled there for 
the rest o’ the day. They are the recht sort. Ye could see 
they took tae me at once. It’s ma conversation. Ah’m vera 
;cpular when there’s any conveeviality in the air.” 

“ You mean you're like a bloomin’ sponge when there are 
any cheap drinks in the air,” retorted Sackett acialy., 

* Mon, ye’re offensive,” protested Mr. Douglas. “ Dinna 
ye ken yell no’ be popular gin ye canna cultivate a mair 
peasin’ habit o’ expression? . 

“You silly old soaker,” returned Captain Sackett con- 
temptuously, “don’t you realise what's on the cards? Don’t 
vou see that if the Creole is stuck up on a rock the first 
thing that'll be done will be that she'll be examined for 
she underwriters to see what chance there is of salvage, 
»nd when-they examine her, d’you know what they'll find? 
Yhev'll find them blcomin’ iron-turnings in the pumps, 
seer” 

“Lesh, mon!” 

“ Aye, and the man who put ’em in’ll get introduced to a 
chap who gets six thousand a year for handling justice, 
al he'll get pensioned, see—perhaps for fifteen years—to 
« place where his grub and clothes will be found, and 
where he'll never be out of a job!” 

“Mon, then we'll hae tae gang taegither,” said Mr. 
‘wuglas, with some spirit, “and sae Ah’ll no’ be lonesome. 
Hut bide a wee. We may hae tae take this matter in hond 
..rsels, gin what that laddie says is recht. But, mon, 
1 raps we'll get hold o’ precisely the poseetion o’ the ship.” 
ife stopped and turned alertly round, and went back 
: wards the wine-shop. He came out a couple of minutes 
‘ater to Sackett, who waited in the street, a piece of paper 
in his hand. 

“It's written doon here,” he said. “It seems it’s the 
enly reef o’ the kind sticking out intae the sea along that 
coast. It’s juist off a wee place called—ma certie, what 
is it? It’s here, written doon. Oh, aye—Casalarreina. 
‘The cutthroat there kens the place well. He says ye canna 
tuiss the spot vera weel, because there’s,a big bonny square 
building on a hill there which is a convent. Noo, we'll 
carry this information tae the owner. And dinna ye forget 
tae inention oor financial disabeelity at the present moment, 
which in this dry atmosphere is vera tiresome. For hoo 
«an a mon gie his conversational abeelities a chance wi’ a 
dry throat ° 

“Mac,” exclaimed Sackett ra ingly, “I wish your 
dashed throat was like a ‘loonia’ fine iln!” 

“Mon,, yer deesposition is in a vera unmellowed con- 
deetion,”* commented Mr. Douglas critically. “Noo, I 
cnce mind a disquiseetion on—— ~ 

But Captain Sackett, being in no mind for discussions 
cr propositions on anything that did not immediately con- 
cern the matter about which he was so apprehensive, 
stepped ahead out of reach of the engineer's direct con- 
versational bombardment, and, as the Scot was experiencing 
a temporary fatigue in his lower limbs, they had not 
changed their relative position when they arrived at the 
hotel where Vincent Hartley was putting up. 

Vincent cage at this moment was engaged in digesting 
a light lunch and some heavy thoughts in the hotel patio. 
Fer who has passed through the Valley of the Shadow has 
mae 8 notch cut e his life. 

e was not suffering. from the disquietude of an: t 
apprehension. He felt rather that Tend of weakness that 
comes over one after the passing of a dreadful danger, 
which is the reaction from a great effort. For, so far as 
he could reasonably see, the threatening clouds that had 
begun to gather About his horizon were sensibl clearing. 

That he should have met Jim Ellicott on the Creole at 
that — moment when the vessel was going down 
he regarded 1s a freak of fortune that was clearly indica- 
tive of his ultimate triumph. It came to his thoughts that 
fortune worked in crooked ways. He had an idea that 
now his way lay tolerably clear. For he believed that by 
a single lucky blow he had removed his greatest danger, 
ca a ae eee pester crime had gone with it to 

ttom o: 

shaping into his psa now the gam» was slowly 
na palpitating, fearful game, even with 

most of the best cats in hie beside ase even, with 

been so high, and because, though he had won every trick, 

they had een such narrow victories, 

iinet Keisha ge victory may seem a ater 

, but one who o: u i 

ofthe Villers of deleea 7 2S Tom Mit alto tasted some 

The other danger—the danger when Shebah Zorzi might 
fone from obscurity and speak—he had, in his mind, let 
fall away into a far perspective, because just immediately 
it had not obtruded itself. Yet that it did exist, that it 
Was a possibility by no means remote (even in his ignorance 
of all that was being accomplished elsewhere by a just 
Destiny for his undoing), he fully recognised. 

But, much in the same way that a man who knows that 
death lies ahead, certain and inevitable, and that every 
day he lives is one day nearer to the end, and yet by very 
use accustoming himself to the idea, so that there is no 
dread in the anticipation; much in this way he had got 
into the habit of looking forward to that vague time when 
this danger would appear. 

He had not seen Asperillo since that day when the artist 
had come to his office with the information that he had 
fcund the girl, but had had no word with her, nor had 
ary knowledge of this man’s doings filtered through to 
tim, The hope that was deep down in him (and it seemed 
to him a consistent hope) was that she might never speak, 


that she might stay in this convent, wherever it was, 
burying herself and the truth. 

Asperillo had refused to tell him where the convent was. 
He promised himself that he would make effort to find that 
out when opportunity offered. It was well to know where 
the danger spot lay. It might be very necessary. 

He did not believe, in the circumstances, that she woukd 
seek to see her old lover. Indeed, it was probable that 
she ‘would rather shrink from any such interview; but, at 
the same time, anything was possible, and nothing was 
certain save that Shebah Zorzi, though she might not know 
it, held his fate between her fingers. 

That was it—that she should not know it. 
power without knowing it is to not possess it. 

He began to believe that he could handle circumstances 
now. - That he had, as he believed, sent Jim Ellicott to 
the bottom of the sea with the sinking Creole he fondled 
in his mind as a master-stroke. He viewed it with as 
much pride as though he had arranged all the pauperis 
that had made it possible, whereas the credit should have 
gone to Chance. hich is a human weakness. For a man 
who succeeds puts that success down to his own shrewdness 
as promptly as he places any failure to the credit of mis- 
chance, 

It was when he was rising from the cane chair where he 
had been sitting, purposing to go over to the table where 
the three-days-old London newspapers lay, that, following 
on the trail of an obsequious waiter, came the two figures 
of Captain Sackett and Mr. Douglas. The engineer was 
smiling optimistically, wiping his mouth with his sleeve as 
he came in, doubtless rather in compliment to what he 
hoped to receive than from any need by reason of what he 
had already consumed. e 

He was up level now with Sackett. who was glancing 
swiftly about him to see who was there before he advanced. 

Then they both went swiftly over to Hartley. 

“We've got news, sir—bad news,” said Sackett in a low 
voice. “The Creole hasn't gone down, She’s piled up ou 
a rock just off shore down the coast.” 

Hartley stiffened as though to meet a blow. His face 
whitened. The corners of his mouth grew of a sudden 
weak, 

“Ts that true?” he asked, his eyes searching the face of 
first one and then the other. “Is that true?” 

“It's true, recht enoo’, sir,” affirmed Douglas, wagging 
his head sagaciously. “We got the news direct. And 
Ah’ve got here the name of the spot wheer she lies. It’s 
on this bit o’ paper, written doon by @ laddie whae’s seen 
her not mony hoors sin’. What was their ship, Captain? 
Oh, aye, the Three Britherz, o’ Hull. The Thrgg Brithers 
is lying in the harbour noo, and sax hoors or sae she passed 
close enoo’ to the auld Creole tae read her name. Ye’ll see 
this place written doon here. Ah dinna ken it masel’, but 
perhaps ye’ll be acquaint wi’ it.” 

“ Casalarreina,” muttered Hartley in a whisper. “I have 
never heard of it. This—this is serious.” 

Oh, aye, vera serious,” echoed Mr. Douglas. “Them 
pumps, for eenstance. <A wee bit inspection’ll not put a 
vera guid licht on them.” 

“Yes, those pumps!” said Hartley, white-lipped. But 
he was thinking of something else. “I wonder if any- 
wony else has been aboard.” 

“It’s likely enoo’ some o’ those dago thieves fra’ ashore 
will hae skimmed o’er her. But they'll no’ hae had a look 
at the pumps.” 

“ No—no; hardly likely,” muttered Hartley. “No; they 
won't have looked at the pumps.” 

He was wondering if anyone had discovered anything in 
the alley-way by the engineer's berth. At the same time, 
he remembered that the blow he had given in that desperate 
moment had been a broken one. e hanging lamp had 
been in the way. It was quite possible that the blow might 
have failed. His faith in its effectiveness had been in- 
spired by the belief that the ship was going down, and 
that a few minutes’ duration of Jim Ellicott’s unconscious- 
ness would be enough to ensure his death and complete 
disappearance. 

Now the way lay open for other possibilities, and a 
choice of more than one. If the Creole had remained 
afloat one enough to get upon this rock, where she would 
be accessible to human inspection, either there would be the 
ugly circumstance of a dead body being found aboard or 
the resurrection of all his old danger—indeed, an aug- 
mented danger—in the fact that Jim Ellicott lived. For 
much less now would the man who had borne his crime 
linger on his journey of vengeance, much less would he 
fail to strike when the time came. 

These thoughts vibrated through his brain as swiftly as 
thoughts do, and wih their passing they seemed to seize 
on his heart with cold hands. 

“Is the thing known—I mean, by the authorities?” he 
asked. 

“The skipper of the Three Brothers has come ashore 
with a report,” said Sackett. “ The official news will come 
up to you very soon. And then the next thing that will 
happen will be that the wire will be kept hot between here 
and the underwriters in London for a bit, and then I 

ss from London they'll jerk a message to a salvage t 
ere, and send her off to look round the ship a bit an 


To possess 


“Except the owner bein’ here on the vera spot micht 
make a wee bittie difference,” observed Douglas, rolling his 
eyes round the room searchingly. “Ma certie, this rock’s a 
vera dry place!” ; , : 

“The game is to cable to Lloyd’s Pir sir, sayin 
you are going to make an inspection of the ship's position,” 
declared Sackett; “then if we can ae aboard before any- 
body else, it'll be funny if we can’t do something in tho 
way of unshipping them pumps and chucking the bits 
overboard so’s there'll be no evidence worth a kick left. 
against us.” , . 

“And then they'll want tae ken if ye unshipped the 

umps when ye foound the ship was leaking,” observed 
Mir. Douglas sarcastically. 

“And what’s easier than supposing that them dago 
thieves, who'll have skimmed over the ship before we're 
on the spot, don’t know what a bit of good gun-metal is 
worth?” retorted Captain Sackett. “You leave that ship 


there a week, and I'll lay my life there ain’t a brass handle 
or a copper pipe left on her. I know them pirates.” 

“ It seems to me that our game is to get down the coast 
straight away, without any delay,” said Hartley, with 
haste in his speech. “This is a thing jn which we can’t 
afford to throw any chances away. Now, the pcint is: 
How are we to get away to this "—he referred to the paper 
—“ this Casalarreina quickly?” 

“It means chartering a boat o’ some kind,” returned 
Douglas, “and bit o’ a launch, Ah should think. It’s no’ a 
place Ah’ve set foot on masel’, nor even heard of, but the 
cutthroat whae Ah’ve been patronisin’ sin’ Ah landed, and 
whae sells vera satisfyin’ sweet wine at three-halfpence a 
glass, which Ah dinna mind tellin’ ye, sir, Ah was badly 
in need o’ for th’ fortifyin’ o’ ma system after sic’ a tryin’ 
voyage—that laddie says he kens the place well, and, 
though few pore are acquainted wi’ it, it'll be no’ 
deefficult’ to find, because on a hill there's a vera con- 
spicuous soners building, which he says is a ccnvent.” 

“ There'll be no question of missing the Creole if others 
can see her,” said Hartley—“ except, of course, it may be 
dark before we can ee there. Anyhow, you, Captain, had 
better go down to the harbour and see what can be done 
about chartering a craft to take us, while I make the other 
arrangements. And remember our main necessity is speed. 
Go down in a cab, unless you can run faster, and be back 
here and report what you have done.” 

“Mon, Ah dinna ken muckle o’ the ways o’ these 
insurance bodies,” observed the engineer, wiping his mouth 
with his sleeve again, “but dinna it seem likely enoo’ that 
if they ken in London that she’s on the rocks it'll no’ be 
long before some bodies or ither will be wantin’ a fast bit 
steamboat tao tak’ em doon tae the wreck. Noo, we dinna 
want tae go voyagin’ wi any underwriter’s agents.” 

Hartley perceived the point, and amended his instruae- 
tions. 

“If there’s a boat with steam up, charter her right 
pais 58 he said, feeling in his pocket and drawing out a 
crackling roll of notes. He withdrew one for five pounds. 
“Pay that as a deposit. You stop aboard and seo that 
everything's right for getting away, and let Mr. Doug!:s 
come up and report to me.” 

“Hoo dae we pay for the cab, sir?” asked Douglas 
insinuatingly. “ a | while we're on the subject o’ the 
financial outlook Ah micht as weel say that there's no’ the 
price o’ a drink between the twa o’ us, and, as this is a 
vera dry place, it’s only tac be expected that oor systems, 


bein’ vera exhausted, will no’ be equal tae ony great | 


strain.” 

Hartley shot a dark look at him, but he put his hand in 
his pocket and counted out five sovereigns to each man. 

“Keep sober, Mr. Douglas,” he said shortly, “till we get 
this job through. Because, let me tell you, if you don't 
know, that if lives have been ‘ost over this thing (and I 
may say nothing has been heard yet of the other Doat) ; if 
lives have been lost and it is traced to the fact that those 
pany had had something done to them so that they 
wouldn’t work, it might mean more than a stretch of 
imprisonment for the man who handled them.” 

“Ma certie!” 

“It might mean a stretched neck!” 


CHAPTER FORTY-FOUR. 
The Hand of Chance Again, 

“How are you, darling, now? I'm afraid I wakened 
you. This latch is such a noisy one.” 

Hartley stopped half-way across the bedrcom. Muriel 
looked at him with wide-open eyes. Her hair lay dn 
disorder about her pillow. Her face was drawn and 
haggard. She had suffered no bodily hurt, nor been exposed 


to any great physical strain, for the boat journey had 
been easily and smoothly accomplished, but fear had taken 
heavy toll of her. For the woman who has known little 


else but ease, and has been brought up on the milk of self- 
indulgence, generally falls to pieces badly in time of stress. 

The hot-house plant does not show up briskly in the east 
wind. The ability to bear trouble and strain is improved 
by practice. And, conversely, the man or woman who has 
not uated in the school of adversity has had an in- 
complete education. 

“Every moment I shut my eyes I have horrid pictures 
come into them,” she said, with a shudder, “and my 
dreams when I sleep are so dreadful that I awake 
screaming.” 

“Can’t you get it all out of your mind now:” he 
asked soothingly. “It is all over. You are quite safe 
now ” 


“ But I feel frightened still. I suppose it is my nerves. 
Will you stay with me a little while to keep me company? 
I—oh, Tam sure I shall cry directly! Is there any news 
of Edith?” 

Hartley shook his head, “But I feel sure there is 
nothing to fear,” he said briskly. “They would doubtless 
land somewhere on the coast, as, of course, the sea was 
smooth. But communication is difficult and slow in Spain. 
If they had got ashore at Tarifa, for instance, they could 
easily wire here, but if they have landed at some obscure 
little place out of reach of road or telegraph, we may have 
to wait before hearing ec ges gl 

“Poor Edith! And she will be alone with those rough 
men. I can’t think how it was sbe did not go in our boat. 
But you know her independent way. She thinks she can 
look after herself. And yet I don’t think she can be 
suffering more than I am at this moment. I feel as though 
I should go mad. Have you found out whether there is a 
dressmaker in this wretched place? That is worrying me 
60. Fancy, Vincent, all my trunks at the bottom of the 
sea!" 


Her methods of speech were at times reminiscent of Lady 
Blanthorpe, her words revealing a limited outlook on life 
and a preference for the small things that do not matter 
over those that are greater and indispensable. Verhaps 
Muriel was not in this respect a rarity, for this is an age 
when empty-headedness is held to be smart, and when any 
other pursuit save that of pleasure, or the means of 
obtaining pleasure, is voted dull. And the age pr duces 
the people, and the lives of many run over shallow places. 


A sixpenny edition of George Griffith’e masterpiece, “The Angel of the Revolution,” has been published. 
Copies are obtainable at all newsagente end hooketalle. 
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“T’'vo looked after all that for you, dear,” answered 
Hartley. “As scon as you are weli enough the lady shall 
come «long with her patterns and tape-measure. Er—I've 
forgotten ‘her name, Sut the manageress will tell you all 
about her—Madame somebody or other, Perhaps to- 
niorrow, eh? Yow will feel stronger then.” . : 

“T think I could bear her this afterncen,” said Muriel, 
insensibly brightening. “Yes. she had better come. You 
see, I have hothing to wear but that water-icdraggled 
trock. It makes me cry to think of my boxes ai gune. 
Oh—and I wonder! You must advise me, Vincent. Shall 
I need a black? Suppose poor Edith—— It is so dread- 
ful to have to order mourning on one’s honeymoon. What 
kind do you like, Vincent? I expect the only kind to be 
‘ot here will be the old-fashio crépe. How dreadful! 
f wonder what auntie will say when she comes?” 

“Is there mayen she won't say?” murmured Hartley. 
“Is there ever anything she does not say? Er—I wired 
home as I told you, but they'd all started. Good gad! 
There'll be six of them swooping down here within the 
next twenty-four hours.” é . 

“And me with not a rag to wear,” sighed Muriel miser- 
ably. | “If you only knew whereabouts on the way they 
were!” 

“I have wired to Paris, Hotel Ritz, where I know 
Martindale usually stays, but I suppose they'd already 
so on, or that they went straight through. But I have 

eard some news about the Creole,” he blurted out, at last 
getting to what he had come up to say. “She has not 
sunk, it appears, but has drifted ashore, or on to some 
rocks just off shore. I'm going to run down the coast this 
afternoon to inspect her.” 

“ Not to leave me?” 

“It is urgent, darling. I am bound to go. At the same 
time, perhaps I may get to know something of the other 
boat. I shan’t be very long, dear. You may depend on 
my getting back quickly—and ‘perhaps with good news.” 

There came a knock at the door. It was a girl with 
information that a man waited below to speak to Mr. 
Hartley. 

Hartley kissed Muriel, and then went down the stairs to 
find Mr. Douglas standing with his back to the wa!l, smok- 
ing a cigar, with bland contentment on his face. 

“We're in luck, sir,” he whispered behind his Ztimy 
hand, “Oh, aye, it’s bonny luck! There's a braw fine 
little tender a’ ready wi’ steam up ganging tae this vera 

lace, Casalarreina, in half an hoor’s time. Some ither 
dy’s chartered her, it seems, but Ah went wi’ Sackett tae 
see the owners, and wi’ a bittie deeplomatic talk, which 
like as no, sir, ye'll hae noticed, is a Ly wi’ me, ma 
father bein’ a politeetion whae was chuckit oot o’ maist 
o’ the pubs in Kilmarnock, and me mither ane o’ the 
McCampeies, o’ Dunfermline, whae could a’ talk a rope in 
twa, as is weel kenned; wi’ a few words o’ discreet con- 
versation Ah fixed it up bonny, and sae ye've got tae 
hurry up.” 

“But who is this going?” asked Hartley, instantly 
suspicious, “Is it someone going to the ship?” 

“Ah had the same idea masel’,” admitted Douglas, 
wagging his head sagaciously. “Ah thocht it was ane o’ 
them underwriter bodies, sae Ah got in a wee cunning 
question or twa, and it seems that it’s a’ recht. It’s just 
a doctor chap whae’s ganging. It wad appear that a puir 
body is ill at this village—evidently somelody wi’ siller— 
and they’ve sent here for a doctor, and even chartered 
this steamboat tae take him quickly. It’s luck, sir, this— 
bonny luck!” 

“All right! I shall be ready in five minutes,” said 
Hartley, without further comment. “Just wait for me.” 


CHAPTER FORTY-FIVE. 
An Old Friend Again. 


Waite this pair hurried down to the water's side, two 
other men were walking in the same direction with a pre- 
cisely similar objective. One of them was Juan Asperillo, 
the other a small, red-haired man in a tweed suit and an 
English straw hat. 

“Tt comes to this, doctor,” said Asperillo earnestly; 
“jf he dies, then Iam going to the police. I will bear the 
consequences of it. This is a thing I must bear punishment 
for, because I have wronged this man.” 

The other nodded in a brisk, business-like way, accept- 
ing the statement without comment. 

“At least, we shall see,” he said, changing the valise 
he was carrying from his right hand to his left. “A bullet 
in the leg should not cause insuperable difficulties.” 

“Except that it might be a case of a parted artery—or 
even fever might follow, or blood-poisoning,” said 
Asperillo pessimistically. “It is because I have wronged 
him--through a mistake and because I was a bl:nd fool-— 
that I 2m anxious to undo what I have done. I want you 
to do everything that can be done, and will you rememier 
that it is not a question of money. It is his life simp!y— 
and to save me from being a murderer.” 

Dr. John Barton, who, leaving college with his honours 
thick upon him, had found it necessary to seek a warmer 
climate by reason of an incipient weakness of his chest, and 
had thus come to Gibraltar, was not happy in his banish- 
ment, and so accordingly he was no admirer of cither the 
sub-tropical climate or the sub-tropical character. 

“But you spoke a few moments ago about seeking out 
this other man, whose name you did not mention to me,” 
he said dryly; “you don’t, on the whole. seem to be 
troubled with many scruples, if you can calmly look for- 
ward to killing him.” 

“But you do not know tho wrong he has dene me—and 
others,” retorted Asperillo, with suppresse fierceness. 
“ And his hands are stnined with blood. too.” 

“Then find him and call a policeman,” reterted the other 
unromantically. 

“This isn’t Piccadilly.” sneered Asperillo. 

“By Heaven, sir, I wish it were,” rejoined the exile 
warmly. 

“And our ways are different; we lock after our own 
honour here.” 


“In  . very amateurish way, tco. That, perhaps, 


George Grifiita’s famous novel, “The Angel of the Revolution,” may now be obtained for 6d. at all booitetalls and newsagents.’ 


astray—in Spain.’ 

The gibe was undeserved, but the man had a soured 
outlook. 

“ Now, im England,” continued Asperillo bitterly, “it is 
alla matter of money. A man has wronged you; you just 
put your hand into his pocket, and your honour is mended.” 

“And you, my friend, dabble your hands in his blood, 
and become an assassin. An assassin has no honour. 
Permit me to tell you that I think your views are 
barbaric.” : 

“After all,” conceded the Spaniard, “you have not 
suffered.” 

“ Man, I've had to live in this place for ten years, when 
I might have been in Harley Street. Now, where's this 
steamer of yours?” 

They were down upon the Mole just where the ferry 
for Algeciras starts. A boat had just come over, bearing 
a motley crowd of touts and tourists, eo that the quay was 
crowded.” 

“She lies out a little way,” answered Asperillo. “It 
means taking a boat to her. See, there she is beside that 
schooner.” ; 

“There is someone going aboard her now out of a boat,” 
observed Barton. 

“Pefhaps some of the crew,” said Asperillo. “There 
are two of them. The boat is coming back now. We'll 
wait forit. Now, do you understand, ? At Casalar- 
reina you will ask for the Padre Veja, who will direct you 
where you are wanted.” 

“ But, ag are coming with me?” 

Asperillo hesitated. “No,” he said slowly. “I am going 
to stop here. The man I told you of—the man who has 
wron me—and other®, is here in Gibraltar, and I have 
a reckoni g to make with him.” - 

“All right, only this is not Spain, you know,” said the 
other cynically. “You'll find no sympathy here—if you 
act the fool.” 

Asperiie stood on the quay as the boat drew away with 
Dr. Barton sitting in the stern. He saw the boat reach 
the tender, and pony he saw the English straw hat 
mount to the rail and reach the deck amidships. Three 
other figures stood on the foredeck in a group. ‘They were 
at too great a distance for him to distinguish, but that they 
were not members of the crew was evidenced by their in- 
activity. He had chartered this boat, though there had 
been no stipulation as to his exclusive use of it. Were 
these passengers? If so, where were they going? His 
own arrangement ended with the landing of the tor at 
Casalarreina. Could it be that these were going on some- 
where further? At least, it was more probable than that 
they had business at Casalarreina. For who could want to 
go there—unless—— 

And the idea set him running up through the gates to 
the little street where the shipping offices were. He 
entered one, a small and dingy ple, where many cigarette- 
ends adorned the doorway, and much tobacco smoke came 
from behind pe erg screen inside. - ' 

“Have any other passengers gone on the Seagull?” he 
asked of the man who looked round the screen, on 

“ Aye, three of 'em,” answered the man, holding a black 
cigar in his teeth. “They wanted to go to the same place. 
Seems there’s a wreck there. Same game as yourself, I 
suppose. Hullo, but why aren’t you gone?” 

Asperillo did not wait to answer. He ran out into the 
street. He did not go back to the quay, but he bore away 
to the left to the place that is called the Old Mole, where 
the soldiers bathe from, whence may be had an uninter- 
vee view of the bay. 

he little steamer was well under way, and almost 
level with the extreme point that he could reach. On the 
foredeck he could still see the three figures who had 
interest in the wreck of the Creole, but he could not 
identify them. 
‘i Interested in that boat, eh? Have a peep through 
this.” ss 

A pair of binoculars was thrust into his hands. A 
gentleman, who might have been a model for a French 
caricature of a British tourist (even to the pith helmet, the 
side-whiskers, and the white mgr who was dangling his 
legs over the edge of the Mole, looked up amiably into his 
face. He spoke with a curiously gentle voice that some- 
how seemed to strike Asperillo with a sense of familiarity, 
though the sensation was only momentary, because his 
thoughts were busy with speculations of another kind. 

He lifted the binoculars to his eyes, and got the movin 
steamer covered, while his thumb worked on the mill 
disc to get a clear focus. He swept the craft from stern 
to stem, Midway he caught sight of Dr. Barton’s white 
straw hat, then his ores: with their augmented sight, ranged 
over the group of three men that still occupied the same 
position. Indeed, from their contiguity, it would have 
seemed that they were in earnest conversation. The first 
face of the three was unknown to him, and a moment 
later, when another one turned about, he got a momentary 
glimpse of another strange countenance. He waited silently 
for a sight of the other, but it never came. The stern of 
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the ship with its white tail began to swing round. Tlie 
whole of the fore-part became hidden. The only spot of 
familiar interest was the white dot of the straw hat which 
had_now crept aft. 

“It is the three you aro interested in, is it not?” asked 
the man in the pith helmet, speaking in the curiously quict 
voice that seemed so familiar to Asperillo. “ Now, what is 
it you want to know about them?’ 

he artist stared at the stranger for 9 moment without 
replying. The latter’s brown eyes were twinkling, with 

-humoured puckergs about them, and he had taken 
out a cigarette from a eilver case, and was thoughtfully 
topping the little cylinder of paper and tobacco on the 
me 


tal. 

“ Dios! But who are you?” cried Asperillo of a sudden. 

“You want to know who those others are?” answered 
the stranger softly. 

“And you know?” 

“One of them I don’t know, the one in the dirty serge 
and a plaid scarf, though one might gucss that his voca. 
tion was not al r unconnected with a ship's engine. 
room. The other two I do know. One’s name is Sackett, 
and he is master of a ship called the Creole, which sailed 
out of the Thames nine days ago—and which, I presume, is 
somewhere lying in the ber. and——” 

“The Creole is lying on the rocks off Casalarreina, a few 
hours’ steam down the coast,” put in Asperiilo. 

“Ha! Is that eo? I hadn't learnt that; I have only 
pee —<- rea few minutes. Now, the third man is Vincent 

artley ! 

“ Diablo!” muttered rillo deeply, as though from 
the very depths of his soul, while he gazed upon the fast- 
lessening boat with eyes that seemed to have fire at the 
back of them. “On my life, I believe that man has the 
devil at his elbow.” 

“ Or will have,” observed the other lightly, still tapping 
the end of his cigarette. “The end comes at last.” 

“But, look here,” broke in the artist again; “who are 
you? And how do you know anything about him?” 

The stranger smiled a deep, bland smile. “ My name is 
Nall,” he said in his subdued voice. “Inspector Nall, of 
New Scotland Yard.” 

(Another instalment next week.) 
ee ft ee 
COUNSEL’S OPINION. 

A yoururut barrister was hurrying across to the 
Law Courts when he almost collided with a cab. 
The driver, who had pulled up with a jerk, pro- 
nounced his opinion in plain English about absent- 


minded People 
_ “Couldn’t you see the 'oss?” he asked, with wither- 
ing sarcasm. 

“See him!” gasped the startled barrister, looking 
contemptuously at the animal between the shafts. 
Then he stepped on to the kerb. 

“I didn’t see your horse when I stood ‘in front of 
him,” he added, “but I can see something when I 
look at him sideways!” 


fe 
“My dear Mrs. Croesus, may I not Ly your name 
down for tickets to Professor Pundit’s course of 
lectures on Buddhism?” 

“Oh, by all means! You know how passionately 
fond I am of flowers.” 

Tom (an enthusiastic footballer, annoyed at seeing 
his side beaten} “They don’t charge fairly here.” 

Maude (who knows nothing about football) : “No; 
half-a-crown seems such a lot for a seat. Couldn't 
we stand next time?” 


Wire: “Percy, if a man were to sit on your hat, 
what would you say?” 
Husband : “TI should call him a confounded silly 


Wife: “Then don’t sit on it any longer, there's 
@ dear.” \ 


oe fo 
YOU NEVER CAN TELL. 


Tuey were spending the summer in the country, 
and men were few. The little, stout, middleaged 
man secmed to be the life of the hotel. He was 
everywhere, attending to everything. He had a 
smile and a joke for everybody, and had been par- 
ticularly devoted to the young girl from London. 

“TI hate gloomy men,” she said. “I like to see 
men bright and jolly and cheerful, like you. I think 
a man’s business creeps into his manner to a con- 
siderable extent, don’t you?” 

“Um—well, I don’t know,” he said. “It may, but 
you can’t always tell.” 

“T can,” she said, cheerfully. “At least, I can 
generally come pretty close to it. Now, you take 
that funereal, solemn-looking man that we see on the 
veranda every night. He looks and acts as if he had 
lost his friend and never expected to have another. 
He is sombre in his dressing, too. His manner 
shows how seriously he looks at Tite, and if an observ- 
ing person can’t tell exactly what his business is, sho 
ought to be able to get somewhere near it, anyway.” 

“What should you think he was?” 

“An undertaker, or a tombstone manufacturer, oF 
a lawyer, or possibly a heavy tragedian.” 

“Well, he isn’t any one of them.” 

“Do you know him? What is he?” she asked, 
eagerly. 

“He is a professional humorist.” 

“Dear me, how surprising! Now, I should havo 
thought that might have been your business, but ccr- 
tainly not his. What is your business?” 

“Oh, I am an undertaker.” 


“ 
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aye Sis And let the Pure Pine Essences Expel that Long-standing Throat and Lung Trouble. 


If you are seized with a persistent tickling cough Peps will help you to 
get rid of the cause of the irritation, and will save you from an obstinate attack 
of sore throat or bronchitis. 

Carry a box of Peps in a handy pocket, and take a few at once whenever you “lf 
begin sneezing. A sneeze is Nature’s first warning of a bad cold. Peps will ward 
off the threatened attack, and be a sure preventative of pleurisy and pneumonia. ~ 

When you go to a concert, public meeting, a ball, or the theatre, take Peps with you. They will ward off chill, and 
rid you of the evil resu!ts of breathing foul air. Remember that in a crowded room the air you breathe is polluted with 

- the carbonic acid gas exhaled by all present. 

Peps should never be absent from the nursery. They will save the careful mother many an anxious hour, and bring 
ease and rest to the little sufferers from whooping-cough or, croup. 

Give Peps to the children when they leave home for school. Peps are free from all dangerous drugs, and will guard 
the little ones against catching cold, will cure that nasty barking cough, and will strengthen their lungs and chest. 

Keep a box of Peps by your bedside, and that nasty cough which keeps you awake at nights will be promptly got rid of. 
That significant morning cough, which speaks of deep-seated lung trouble, is best treated with the pure pine essences in Peps. 


Keep Peps always handy wherever you are, for one never knows what perilous 
APine Forest infection of consumption, influenza, colds, laryngitis, or sore throat may be carried 
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Croup, Bronchial Colds, Whooping Cough, Influenza, and other ailments 
affecting the Throat and Chest. To have Peps handy means having 
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THINGS A. . . 
WOMAN WANTS 
TO KNOW e e e 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Children’s Pudding. 

Mix six ounces of flour, two ounces of 
treacle, four ounces of suet, and four ounces of 
<nitanas. vour all with ground ginger; 
make into a light dough with one egg beaten 
up in a little milk. Tie loosely ina cloth and 
Loil for three hours at a gallop. 

Cheese —_ ; A 

Grate three ounces of any good cheese 
and the rame quantity of stale brond-crumbs ; 
beat the yolks of two and mix all in « 
mortar with two ounces of butter, some mnde 
mustard, pepper and salt. Bruise this to a soft 

ste, and-spread on small squares of toast. 
Brown before the fire, and serve very hot. 
Ss Mould. . 

eo tour ounces of sagoin cold water (after 
washing it thoroughly) all night. Next da, 
Loil one pound of raspberry or any other 
jam in a pint of water, pass it through a sieve, 
and add the strained sago. Stir all, over the 
fire, in an enamelled saucepan, till the sago is 
dissolved, and pour into a wet mould. Serve 
cold with custard. 

nip Pie. 
Tear abont a pound of lean mutton in neat 
slices and place it in a pie-dish. Season with 
pepper, salt, a dash of curry powder, or, if 
preferred, atablespoonful of mushroom ketchup. 
Add enough thickened gravy to cover the meat. 
Have some turnips ready cooked, drain tkem 
very dry and mash with a little butter. Cover 
the meat with a good layer of turnips, brush 
over with run butter or beef dripping, und 
bake in a moderate oven to a nice brown, 


Isla Pudding. ; 

Mix a tablespoonful of sugar with a 
quarter of @ pound of bread cruntbs, and Sarl 
over them a teacupfal of boiling milk. at 
up two eggs, squeeze the juice of a lemon into 
them, and add the peel grated, then stir these 
into the milk and bread crumbs, and add an 
ounce and a half of:butter and a little grated 
nutmeg. Beat the ingredients well together. 
Butter a mould, put stoned raisins at the 
bottom, pour in the pudding, cover with a cloth, 
and boil for an heur. 

Savoury Pork. 

Cut some cold roast pork into small slices 
dust over with flour, season with pepper dia 
salt, and heat in a sauce made as follows: 
Simmer in a sau two tablespoonfuls of 
minced onion, a gill of vinegar, two cloves, a 
binde of mace, and a bay leaf. Remove the 
seasonings when the vi is about half 
evaporated, and adda pint of hot broth or water. 
Place the — in this, simmer for about ten 
minutes, when it will be ready for serving. 
Baked Beans. 

: Take one pound of haricot beans, pick them 
over and soak for twenty-four hours in cold 
water. Next day set ina stewpan with cold 
water and a bit of butter or salt pork. While 
on the fire add cold water to soften and 
prevent their boiling too fast. When near! 
fa avais ary = set in acovered pie-di 
with some highly flavoured , and 
salt. Putthe cover on the dfn. anal bok the coms 

’ tents bake for halfan hour. Serfe in the same 


_ dish, and hand some grated cheese separately. 


Sausages in Potato Cases. 

as many large potatoes, and one or 
ns over, as yon mere, ne "; Stew the 
sausages meanwhile in gravy for a few minutes. 
When the potatoes are cooked cut a piece off 


_ the top and out the inside without 
reel the skin. h the potato with butter, 
cuopped parsley, pepper and salt, rubbing it 


through a coarse wire sieve to ensure its being 
fine. Put a thin coating of potato inside the 
fhe eo & sausage in each and fill up with 
mashed potato. in the oven for about 
twenty minutes, and serve very hot. 
Chicken Mould. 

Boil a large chicken until all the bones can 
be easily removed. te the dark meat 


a ae light, and chop each separately, but 


. Season each with salt, 
Pper, sage, and chopped celery; add some 
srowning to the liquor that the chicken was 


boiled in; beat one egg well, and add one-half 
of it to the dark and the restto the light steer 
mix it in mopaehly. then arrange in a mould 
first a layer of the dark meat and then a layer 
of the light, and so on until it is all used up. 
Pour the liquor over the whole, cover with a 
ber and weak _ put away ‘ol become very 
cold. cut in slices, garnished with cele 

‘Ops and slices of lemon. ; a 
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A SERVICEABLE GOWN, AND SO SMART. 

Just now our readers are clamouring for the design for a pretty house 
skirt. So we place before them No. = 
16884 B., of which a sketch is given jh 
below. It is extremely simple, being Th ay 
composed of only ties pieces—a 
narrow front, with a particularly wide 
breadth on either side of it. The front 
edges of these latter must, of course, 
be cut on the straight. To make this 
skirt in 42-inch material, you will find 
it necessary to join a three-cornered 
piece on to the back edge of either 
side breadth, and even then four yards 
of 42-inch stuff will be needed. 

Cut as skilfully as you will, there is 
bound to be a large piece left over— ,, 
a piece so large that the cuffs, yoke- Ns 
epaulettes, and the back of the bodice ,)\ 
may be cut therefrom. In fact, if 

‘ou go to work in such a way that 
ice and skirt are cut-out one with 
the other, five yards will be sufficient 
for this an 1 smart costume; 
although, if by itself, the bodice 
alone would require two yards and a 
quarter. 

Without doubt, you would be very 
pleased with your gown if you chose 
some dark brown cashmere for it,and , 
selected some silk kilting to match for 
the frills. The pale blue silk of the 9x: 
tucked vest will be thrown well into Pye. 
relief if black satin ribbon be 
employed for trimming the “ yoke. - 
Paved on the. ‘paper. pottoravcand, Tover tees, est cats fort ter, from 

1 ‘partment, Pears:n's Buildings, 
eae heading tee Mit and sleeve — envious Street, London, W:0, . 
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: TEA-DRINKING TO EXCESS. . 

THe Russians drink enormous quantities of tea, sufficient to frighten 
any Englishman. The poor people—and the Russian people are the 
poorest in existence—use the so-called “ brick" tea. This is tae cheapest 
sort, being mixed with the stems and compressed by some adhesive gum 
into dry cakes of various sizes, resembling in its appearance “ plug ” tobacco. 

This tea, which would probably prove poisonous to any one else, is 
consumed by the Russian working man at the average rate of about 20 
stakans (or blers) a day, the Russian stakan being quite equal to five 
of the little thimbles of cups used at our afternoon teas. 

Taking into consideration that black, sour, or bitter, brick-like bread, 
raw onions, garlic, dried leather fish, and strongly salted herrings are usually 
the chief articles of food of the people at large, one must not wonder at 
the enormous quantity of hot tea needed to quench a Russian’s thirst and 
help on his digestion. : 


: ROOMY SHOES FOR BABY, , 
It seems almost absurd to advise mothers not to pinch babies’ feet, and 
yet physicians say that much of the fretfulness and irritation of babyhood 


Bodice, No. 168@4a. Skirt, No. 16884°. 
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is due to tight shoes and stockings. 


Not tight, perhaps, from a grown-up standpoint, but sufficiently snug to 
hurt the bender, eof flesh of bab ‘feet. The shoes that are obtained for 
the very little baby are often actual instruments of torture because of some 
slight roughness or pressure. ‘ 

fr the shoe fits snugly, no matter how soft it is, the sole is sure to press 
into the sensitive flesh and irritate the temper, if not actually injure the 
nerves. Baby flesh is so soft that mothers or nurses often do not notice how 
badly the little foot is being crowded until impeded circulation tells the 
story of suffering. And small stockings are as frequentiy a means of 
injury as are small shoes. Always buy both shoes and a at least one 
size larger than the so-called “easy fit.” This rule should hold good until 
the foot has ceased to grow. 


“OLD-FASHIONED” WAYS. 

How often in reading we run across some such phrase as this: “ Old- 
fashioned ideas of morality”! Or we hear someone say : “I may have old- 
fashioned notions about the sacredness of the marriage vow, but——” 
Or a mother says: “ I am going to bring my children up in the old-fashioned 
way. My girls shall know how to cook and do housework, if necessary, 
aay they will make good wives and mothers.” 

But there are worse things than being old-fashioned. Progress is all 
very well, providing it takes us in the right direction. Not unseldom the 
noisy motor-car that whirrs past the jogging horse-and-trap has to halt 
for repairs a mile or two farther on. The old-fashioned conveyance may 
be slower, but it’s safer. ' 

And why should we feel it necessary to call ideas of right living old- 
fashioned, and to speak of them in a semi-apologetic manner? If old- 
fashioned, so much the better on that very account. They have been tried 
hd tested by our parents and our grandparents. We hear of “ Old- 
fashioned politeness ” and the “ gentleman of the old school,” who is so 
rarely seen among us. Why should these virtues be called old-fashioned P 

A few more old-fushioned people are needed in this know-it-all age and 
generation. 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


Grease Marks on Wall Papers. 


Make a paste of fuller’s earth or pipeclay , 


and cold water, dab this on to the unsightly 
marks, and when dry brush off. If one are 
cation does not remove the stains try anotber- 
(Reply toD. K. B.) * 
To Prepare Salsify for CooKing. 

Scrape well, cut off the ends, then throw 
at once into cold water made acid with a 
tablespoonful of vinegar to a pint of water. 
Keep the roots in this till required for cooking, 
for if exposed to the air they will become 
discoloured. 
Dress Material May be Made Water- 

proof 

As follows: Stir one ounce of sugar of 
lead and one ounce of powdered alum into a 
pation of rain water, and when clear pour off 
the liquid. Soak your dress in this for twenty- 
four hours and you will not find any rain ‘affect 
it. Do not wear the dress more than necessary. 
(Reply to Crciist READER.) 


To Clean Britannia Metal. : 
Powder a ball of wile and carefully 
sift it. Mix this smoothly with a wineglassfal 
of sweet oil and a teaspoonful of soft soap. 
When well blended, add sufficient methylated 
spirit to bring it to the consistency. of thick 
cream. Rub the articles to be cleaned with. 
this polish, wipe off with a soft cloth, and 
polish with a leather. ‘ - 


To Salt Bacon. 


This recipe is an old one:in my family and: ' 
I can strongly recommend it... Allow one pound... : 
of salt to-every score of bacon, arid: add to fle- ~ 


salt half a  gimon of saltpetre, a quarter of a 
und of salt prunella and one potnd of coarse 
rown sugar. Pound and mix the above in- 
gvedients thoroughly. The-sides of bacon 
‘should be lightly salted as soon as ible 
after the pig is cut up, and the next day the 
brine which has been drawn from them taken 
away and the bacon rubbed with the above 
mixture daily for three weeks, the bacon being 
turned each ra Then drain and dry or smoke 
as desired. (Reply to COUNTRY READER.) 


Company to Luach. , : 

“What would you serve if your husband 
snddenly Reought three unexpected guests to 
luncheon P” is is a question recently pro- 

unded vy a wealthy young American who 

eclared his intention of choosing a wife by 
competitive examination. , 
‘i ost wire Ro ig P ge or otherwise, 
ave a objection to unexpected guests 
brought in ai lunch-time. It is, however, the 
shy woman with narrow purse and wide im- 
pulses who suffers most under the invasion. 

Many dainty dishes can, however, be pre. 
quite ready for serving in less than half 
an hour. In fixing upon these, the wife should 
keep her husband's own tastes well in mind— 
if -he is pleased the probabilities are that his 
friends will share his satisfaction. 

Most men like currants. One has proof of 
this in the pogwartty of all kinds of currant 
puddings at the great city restaurants where 
men usually lanch, and many attractive dishes 
enriched with this nutritious fruit can be pre- 
pared at very short notice. 

Take, for instance, this simple recipe for 
currant fritters; 

Four heaped tabeaccantuls of fine flour, a 
pinch of salt, two tablespoonfuls of currants, 
three eggs, clarified fat for frying. 

Method.—Put flour and currants in a basin 
and ponr on them sufficient boiling water to 
make into a stiff dough. Beat the paste until 
smooth, and set it aside to cool. Break the 
eggs over tne dough and bent till thoroughly 
incorporated. Drop into boiling fat—a small 
dessertspoonful at a time. Brown the fritters 
on both sides, drain on folded paper, strew 
paid sifted sugar and send immediately to 

ple. 

Another standby of the surprise meal which 
no bousewife must neglect is Currant Bread. 
Make a point of having this real delicacy 
always in the house. It costs only a bare trifle 
more than ordinary bread, and yet is so 
entirely distinct from it as to more than fill 
the place of cake. 

Currant Bread, cut daintily thin and lightly 
buttered, is almost the most popular food you 
can place on your table. It is in perfect taste 
at luncheon, being moet delicious as an accom- 
paniment to cheese, and it is quite indispens- 
able with the cup of tea which so quickly and 


! acceptably follows the hurriedly got-up lunch. 


A sixpenny edition of George Griffith’s masterpiece, ‘The Angel of the Revolution,” has been published. 


Copies are obtainable at all newaagents and bookatalle. 
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Tuere is intense human interest in every aspect of 
crime, particularly in those revelations which are 
made from time to time by criminals themselves. 

Many of my readers will be familiar with the 
work of the released convict, who hides his identity 
under his prison number, X H 511, for he has been 
contributing to a well-known Sunday paper an 
account of the twenty-five years which he spent in 
@ convict prison. : ; 

Now comes the extraordinary sequel. On being 
released from prison, this unfortunate man was 
compelled by the police, much against his will, 
to enter their secret service and become a spy upon 
his former associates. ‘ 

He has embodied his experiences in a remarkable 
series of articles, “My velations as a Police 
Spy,” which have been secured by my friend, the 
ll of SmirH’s WEEKLY, and which start in the 
number of that paper which is out on Tuesday 
next, March 12th. 

The writer of these articles carries his life in 
his hands; for, if his identity were for one moment 
suspected, he would be murdered by the desperate 
men whom he has made hig enemies. 


Sicnau wishes to know why it is that one’s mouth 
“waters,” as the saying is, when one smells good 
food or eats anything acid such as a lemon. 

It is caused by the spontaneous action of ono 
of the first digestive processes, Sicnat. There are 
glands in the mouth which, when food is taken, 
pour a secretion over it that assists in making it 
soluble and .preparing it into a form suitable for 
swallowing. ery acid things excite these glands 
more than other foods. When we smell food, 
then, or cut anything acid, our senses of smell 
and of sight tell our brains that that food is soon 
oing to in our mouths, and instinctively the 
brais sends a message to the glands, which sets 
them working in anticipation of the job in hand. 


JEWELLER in the course of his work is often asked 
to pierce children’s ears for earrings, and is toid 
that it is done for the sight. The other day a 
lady brought her little girl to him for the Ln rg 
and said it was to be done by the doctor's orders. 
Is there any truth, then, a JEWELLER, in the 
old yarn that boring the ears improves the sight? 
————_I think the “doctor’s orders” lady must 
have misunderstood her medical man, J: R. 
Piercing the ears has no effect upon the sight. 
The idea spr from the fact that many years 
ago nearly all sailors—keen-sighted men—wore little 
brass earrings. The sailors, in their turn, are 
said to have adopted the fashion from the Spaniards, 
with whom in those days they were constantly 
engaged in warfare, and who to this day wear ear- 
rings. ther our sea-rovers to earrings’ 
because they found the Spanish very keen-sighted 
or because they liked the look of them is not 
knewn. It was an unusual custom for Englishmen, 
and so simple folk at home became certain that 
it was done to give them what they all possessed, 
splendid eyesight. 


_ Misenicus told his wife the other day that he in- 
tended to go to a meeting at his Masonio Lodge 


that evening. It is a thing that Miszricus very. 


farely does, but this hi to be a special 
occasion. At once his wife said that she would 
not allow it, that he must spend the evening at 
home, and that if he insisted upon going shd would 
ge with him and make a scene. ISEkIcUs, who 
ates a scene, was obliged to give way, but his 
wife even accompanied him while he went to make 
his excuses to the friend with whom he was going. 
What should Misericus do? He does not wish to 
resort to desperate measures because his wife, 
despite her tendency to boss the show, is “a good 
sort for all that.” I have no doubt sh2 
is, Misertcus; but I think you would, neverthe- 
less, be very foolish if you sit quiet under this 
sort of thing. Provided that the facts are as you 
say, namely, that you are always at home and 
never go out of an ag | I think her conduct that 
night was very wrong. would give her anoth:r 
chance, Miserticus. _ Tell hor you are going to a 
meeting. If she intends to repeat her former 
tactics, tell her quite quietly that, if she insists 
upon accompanying you, she shall accompany you 
every night, for you intend to go out every night. 
Night after night, MisEricus, I would go for a 
long, strapping walk. I do not think your wife 
would keep it up long, and she would soon, I 
think, see the folly of her ways. ° : 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


210 STORY. 

In a recent competition we offered £10 for the best 
story submitted. The prize has been won by Mr. 
R. ata Connold, 11 Atwood Road, Didsbury, Man- 
chester, whose story, “The Capture of the Drome- 
dary,” will appear in due course. Some twenty 
other stories Rive been accepted, and paid for at 
our ordinary rates. 


E. D. B. writes: “Can you tell mo how it is that 
water pipes are kept from getting frozen and burst- 
ing in Russia and other countries where the tem- 

rature is so low?” In many parts of 

ussia where the temperaturo has been so low 
there is no water supply such as we understand it, 
so that there is no question of the pipes bursting. 
In other parts of Europe, however, where the 
temperature is often very low, special precautions 
are taken to prevent pipes freezing; they are 
buried deeply in the ground and kept inside the 
houses, being carefully covered with straw, felt, 
and cloth. 


B. B, W. is a police-sergeant, and wishes to know 
how an officer should act when he meets a lady 
while on duty whom he knows intimately. He 
must not converse with her sconsiting to police 
rules. Should he raise his helmet, salute in the 
manner he does a superior officer, or simply ac- 
Raowieigs the greeting of the lad is dag ee ation 
of the head ?———————Certainly he should not 
raise his helmet, and such a formal affair as a 
service salute would be quite unnecessary. 
slight bow accompanied by raising the hand to the 
helmet should meet the case, the officer regulating 
his smile of recognition according to his intimacy 
with the lady. . 


C. V. would like my opinion as to whether it is wise 
to call a person’s attention to the fact that he is, 
making @ mistake in anything he has said or 
written. The most tactful way, C. V. thinks, 
would be always to assume that the speaker or 
writer is well aware of the error he has made. 
——lIt is a matter that depends entirely upon 
the circumstances, C. V. The wise man—and the 
gentleman—is always “open to correction,” and 
will receive it gladly; the stupid person and the 
ill-bred person will resent it. But I do not see 
that your method ig the most tactful; it it difficult 
to see when it would be useful. Supposing you 
hear @ man say that Thackeray wrote “David 
Copperfield,” it Would be ridiculous to suggest 
that he is purposely making a mistake. He has 
merely made a slip. The Teal method is to say 
poe “Oh, I think you are making a mistake. 
sn’t it so-and-so?” To imply, that is, that prob- 
ably it is you who are wrong—not he. 


“What,” asks Recutan Reaver, “is a man to do 
to prevent himself sneezing whilst being shaved 
in a barber’s shop?” A sudden sneeze, ULAR 
ReapzEe points out, thight have awful results. The 
man’s nose might be sliced off into his lap, his 
lip might fall with a dull thud on to the ground. 

that ; resi mel iy sheeply biting 

&@ sneeze may preven‘ y iting 

the lip or by pinching the top of the along These 

remedies, however, would not do while the lips are 
covered with lather, and snddenly to the nose 
might mean a bad cut. The only tung 40 de fs 
to have your sneeze, first giving the barber clear 
and violent warning that it is ing. This, I 
should say, could be accomplished, immediately the 
first ti ven & is i by hitting the barber a violent 
blow ben the belt and simultaneously kicking the 
basin through the looking-glass. The decks would 
then be cleared and safe for action. It would cost 
you something in same) of course, but what is 
that to having only half a nose? 


L. G. ig a man in poor circumstances, and his wife 
wishes to increase their income by taking in lodgers. 
L. G., however, is averse to this, because he is 
of opinion that to take in lodgers is degrading and 
that “you are looked down upon if you have lodgers 
in the house.”—_————-__My dear L. G., I should 
very much like to know who is going to fook down 
upon you. Why it should be more degrading to 
Ict a lodger live in part of the house which you 
cannot possibly use pot than to go to work 
every day instead of staying at home I cannot 
possibly imagine. It seems to be the weakest 
objection to taking lodgers that I have ever heard. 
There is, however, a far greater objection, which 
does not seem to occur to you. You talk of taking 
a larger house, so that you can accommodate lodgers. 
Unless you have some capital that seems to me a 
very rash step. There are more vacant apartments 
than there are available lodgers in London, as a 
walk down any “apartments” street will show you. 
You might move into your more expensive house 
and not get a lodger for a year. Where would you 
be then? Another fact is that certainly you and 
your wife would not have the same freedom and 
privacy if ra had to ok after a lodger as you 
now enjoy. eze are the points to be consi 8 
“Degrading” is rubbish. i — 


Note.—A pencil=sase will bs awarded to each reader whose letter is 
or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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Reapers will be interested to hear that Mr. T, P, 
O’Connor is writing a new series of articles, entitled 
“A Book I have been Reading,” for publication jy 
Suirn’s Weexty. These will be appearing vory 
shortly; a definite announcement regarding day 
of publication will, of course, appear in that 
paper. . 


Enrp wants to know the safest way to extinguish an 
oil lamp. She is in the habit of lowering {'\. 
wick and allowing the lamp to flicker out. — Hcy 
landlord says that this is an exceedingly danw+- 
ous practice, and he puts out the lamp by blowin: 
down the glass. The best possible way 
of extinguishing a lamp is to turn the wick down 
a little way, and blow across the top of the chim- 
ney, holding the hand at the other side of the 
chimney, 0 a6 to direct the draught down it. No 
wick should be turned down below the top of the 
wick case, as it is highly dangerous, especially 
with a low-flash oil, and this would have to bo 
done to make it flicker out. 


Contgrsutions to hand for the Fresh Air Fund since 
the last list appeared : 


C, Morton, India, £1 10s.; M. Clarkson, 10s.; G. Card, 18s 3 
a the Sailor, 


, 10s.; Mrs. Dinneen, 6s.; D. Prentice, 9:.: 
W. D., 1s. 6d.; E. C., 6d.; Mrs. M. K. Wilson, 1s. 6u.: 
A. G. Pears, 5s.; The Boy Who Was Left Behind, E. H., 6s.: 
Ubique, £1; J. Innes, £1; A. W. Nitsch, £3 2s. 9d.; A Younz 
Christian, 1s.; H. Pope, 2s. 6d.; Anon., stamps, 8s. ¢d.: \, 
Findlay, 1s. 6d.; A Canadian Feminine Admirer, 4s. 1); 


-» Ge.; Mre. : 
R.L., 9d.; ©. Kiiote, 10s.; F. Street, 1id.;“Ex Voto, £10: 


of the Selukwe Gold Mining Co. and Other People. in’ :h- 
District, £2; H. H. Mallet, £3 1s.; Connie Southgate, 2s. 31.; 
Ernestine Farrar, 10s.; D. M., 4s.; Surplus Proceeds of Con. 
cert aig, oll me and Mrs. Carter, Sunderland. £5; 
Pavilion Kiosk, Lourenco Marques, £2 10s. 9d.; L. W. J, 
11s. 6d.; Friends in South Africa, 4s.; Miss Dorothy N. Whit«, 
£1 10s.; Tom and Frank, Kimberley, £1; Surplus from 


rages Br. F pe J.#H. A, 4s. 6d.; Residents of Nelspruit, 


——— 
Of This Insurance Scheme covers any 
rson travelling as a passenger in 

any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY 


£100 RAILWAY (INSURANCE, 


£100 CYCLING 


493 Clai already paid, including three o 
£2,000 and one cf £1,000. °° 
any number of claims 


by 
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to whom 
sent within seven days to the above address, 
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000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the rye 
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ger D servants in railwa: wf Vans), 
wep (eine ek pack nestivo bad ba kin cahen possesion 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 
with his, or hor, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the 
provided at the foot. This paper may be leit at his, or her, 
sah ‘the ol sae aban he Id to the Icgal 
um 8 
rson injured, should ‘death result. ries 


"s Weekly on hi 

£100 kitted by a railway ace 
alt not by an accident to any train in whieh he ot 

be trave une, 


len 
andred Pounds will paid to whomsoever the Editor 
of Pcarson’s W echly may decide to be the Next-of-kin of any cyclist 
hi by an accident while actually riding a ¢yc'v. 
eoenned Se of gach secident Le in his, or 
er, n the Li oupon on this page, or the paper in 
zhiee it is. with his, or her, usual signatuce, written ir me or 
pencil on the space provided at the foot, and that death occurred 
within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was given of 
such accident to the said Corporation at above acilress within three 
days of its occurrence. This paper may be Icft at his, or her, 
place of abode, 80 long as the coupon is algae. 
The above conditions are of the essence of tho contract. 
This insarance holds good for the current weck of issue only, and 
entittes the holder to the benefit of. and is subject to the con@itions 
of, the **Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, L'mited, Ac!,” 


» Zand 3. 

Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the payment 
of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can 
be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said corporation. 
No person can recover on more than one Coupon Ticket of this 
pay S iare Arty pak s trek the’ subscription 
tor WB’ WaReEY In iadvance Yo thats nowsscert. ct 

e 1} " not, during the period covered by their 
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Plantol Soap | 


represents a new feature in the 
art of soap-making. It is made 
from fruit and vegetable oils, 
and contains no animal fat. 
Alone, these oils are soothing 
and‘emollient. When delicately 
blended and manufactured into 
Plantol Soap, they act asa mann 
to the skin. 


Best for the Toilet. 


* LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND, 
The name LEVER en soap is a guarantee of Purity and Excellence, 


| +o ees, 


—N all true essentials of a perfect 
whisky, DEWAR’S “White © 
Label” stands second to none 
‘The encomiums showered upon 
this famous stimulant by expert 
ae corroborate this fact. As regards 
quality, age and flavour the excellence of 
DEWAR'S “White Label” Whisky is 
unquestionable. 


Be sure it’s DEWAR'S “White Label’ 


a roo . 
i ommun cations fespeoting Advertisements ‘should be sent to the Advertisement Department, ‘“PEARSON’S WEEKLY” Otfices, HENRIETTA STRELT, LUNDUN, W.G, 
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‘IN THE FUTURE, 


there may be many" new. diseases, doctors say}: but it is certain that there will be the olu 
zamiliar maladies, what. are sometimes called light ailments, but which cause heavy dis- 
comfort and often real suffering, as those who ; are bilious ‘and depressed: iknow only to 
well. It is‘equally certain that: ‘people who, from stress of modern éonditions, long hours. 
haaty nieals, and so on, get. ¢ out of. sorts, and: ‘run down. generally; et fn the future, 


AS. IN. THE PAST, . 


know - exactly where to go for: the: safe. and congenial ‘remedy to fnake them ‘all right 

again. Few of us can do witliout occasional medicine—even the healthiest. : Indeed, there 

mis no way of keeping well except by assisting Nature now and then, and taking a medicine 

;'@ which all can resort to with perfect confidence in its ability to do just what we require 
.. it to dé, - That medicine is, of coursé, as everyone has known for.66 years and more, 


the household remedy of two hemispheres, These pills“have helped’ speheetione to a 
sound digestion, and consequently to a cheerful outlook on life: ‘That is what they are 
made for. Our grandfathers swore by them ; they’ cured our parents ; they have helped 
_ us to good health; and they will ‘help our children and their children, Faithful to many 
' thousands during many years, they remain the true cure now for: the’ many * ills. arising 
from a disturbed stomach, and ag | 


